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THE ODD TRUMP: 


BOOK I.—THE PICTURE CARDS. 


CHAPTER VIL 
RADCLIFFE MERTON. 


} iy Dr. Maguire had not turned into the drive at Halidon, just after 
he parted from the young lady, he would have seen a dog-cart 
spinning down the road from Gloucester, driven by a gay youth in 
fashionable attire, while his groom sat with folded arms by his side. 
As the doctor did not approve of rapid driving, and abominated that 
arrangement of motive-power known as “tandem,” which was em- 
ployed in this instance, he would probably have included this gentle- 
man bowling along the road in his catalogue of lunatics. And if he 
had seen him check his spirited horses suddenly at the lodge-gates, 
and overheard the colloquy between him and his servant, he would 
have been’ confirmed in this judgment. 

“Did you notice that lady we just passed, Tim?” said the gen- 
tleman. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the groom, “brown merino dress, plain straw 
hat and brown veil.” 

“No doubt ; I did not observe her dress. Get down and follow 
her; find out everything and bring me word.’ Have you any 
money ?” 

“Yes, sir. Three bob.” 

“Here is half a sovereign. Don’t show yourself to anybody.” 

“No, sir. What will you do with the hosses ?” 

17 
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“ I will drive to Merton Park, and go to Rose Cottage to-morrow. 
Be cautious, Tim.” , 

“ All right, sir. This check-rein is too tight, sir; may I let it out 
a bit?” 

' “No; the mare is making a regular brute of herself, sticking her 
nose up in the air.” 

“ Mouth bleeding a little, sir.” 

“All the better ; she will get tired of tossing her head up, if it 
hurts. Go along with you! She may turn into some by-road while 
you are loitering here.” 

“T’m off, sir,” answered Tim, touching his hat, and the dog-cart 
once more sped down the road. 

“What lovely eyes!” said the driver. “I only gota glimpse of 
them as her veil blew aside. I would marry that girl to-morrow, if 
she would take me, without asking a question.” 

As he drove up the hill where the doctor had taken up the lady in 
question, he slackened his pace a little. And if the reader were in 
the little fringe of bushes on the roadside whence she emerged, he 
would be able to study the character of this youth, now in the first 
blush of manhood, in so far as this was manifested in his face. 

He — that is, the courteous reader — would first notice a peculiarity 
in the growth of the yellow moustache that covered his mouth. It 
appeared to grow out from his upper lip as if each separate hair had 
been stuck in its place like pins in a cushion, bending over and con- 
cealing his mouth. Whether this was a natural or cultivated pecu- 
liarity, the effect was to give a truculent appearance to a countenance 
that was passably good-natured in appearance. The next point of 
attraction was his eyebrows. These started from his nose at a sharp 
angle, flaring away to the right and left, giving a feline expression to 
his eyes, which were of a dull lead color. So the reader would some- 
how feel that here was a face suggesting ferocity under excitement, 
treachery, possibly—variableness certainly, habitual petulance per- 
haps—yet all of these more or less masked by a certain thoroughbred 
expression of easy indifference. This was Mr. Radcliffe Merton. © 

It may be that a little care bestowed upon these externals would 
have modified their teachings. He might have combed his beard, 
which was a fair crop for one of his age, into normal shape, and thus 
have gotten rid of the animal look and the suggestion of bristles. 
He might have coaxed his eyebrows into the form of an arch, and 
thus made his eyes less cat-like. But Nature, curiously enough, 
always makes an ill-looking man satisfied with his own appearance, 
and in fact leads him to aggravate rather than amend such peculiar- 
ities as are described above. For example, Mr. Merton was rather 

‘vain of the unique hirsute growth that hid his thin lips ; and while 
everybody else instinctively thought of bristles when they saw him, 
his mirror made no such suggestions to him. 

Yet the reader should not be misled into thinking these unpleasant 
indications very prominent. While they would be instinctively im- 
pressed upon the consciousness at sight, it is likely that most of the 
impression would be dissipated by subsequent intercourse. Mr. 
Merton had a pleasant voice. He had spent the most of his life on 
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the continent, and in good society ; had been well instructed in Ger- 
man schools; was a good musician, a ready talker, and quick at 
repartee ; usually good-tempered, but a terrible fighter when roused, 
cold-blooded and remorseless. On the whole, he was rather a favorite 
with young people, and only those who were old enough to heed their 
instincts would retain the memory of the distrust born at the first en- 
counter with him. Trumpley Wailes, who had spent half-a-dozen 
years with him in Germany, part of the time in a little, dull town 
where they were the only Englishmen, entertained a brother’s affec- 
tion for him. The two boys were as essentially different as possible, 
in character, habits of thought, aspirations and purposes, yet they 
endured each other’s contradictions with wonderful forbearance, 
each feeling a sort of compassion for the other’s weakness. It is 
worthy of note that this forbearance terminated here, as these young 
rascals were always prompt for a fray when any others incurred 
their displeasure. And also, that a wrong, real or fancied, done to 
“Trump” ensured “ Rad’s” vengeance, and vice versa. 

As this young gentleman will figure more or less prominently in 
the story, the brief outline sketch here given may suffice for the 
present. Itis quite likely that he will demonstrate himself far more 
accurately, in the anatomical sense of the word, than could be done 
by pen-and-ink dissection. 

Below the crest of the hill Mr. Merton met Mr. Podd. It is neces- 
sary to explain here that the gardener, in coming from Gloucester, 
had gone over many miles more than were requisite. His own house 
was half-way between Halidon and Merton, and he had seen fit to 
get his own dinner at home, not thinking it politic to depend upon , 
the hospitality of the banker’s stately mansion. The young squire 
stopped his team again when he recognised the floriculturist. 

“ How are you, Podd?” he said. “ What grounds are you about to 
adorn now?” 

“ Grippe’s.” 

“Indeed? Some one told me that the old gentleman was fond of 
flowers. I have never been to Halidon. Has he many?” 

“Thousands!” responded Podd. 

“Ts the collection a fine one, Podd?” 

“ Best in this country, or any other,” replied Podd, warming up a 
little. “It’s a burnin’ shame for such an old hunks to have the 
best flowers in the land, all shut up to hisself! If this wasn’t the 
despotickest gov’ment in the world, it couldn’t be done. He’s got 
flowers there that I: never seed nowheres, not even in books, and I 
don’t know the names on ’em, though I know everything from a daisy 
to a crown imperial. He’s got a lot of Japanese lilies that bang the 
world! If I could get one of them bulbs I could sell it for two 
guineas before night.” 

“That sounds like covetousness, Podd,” remarked Radcliffe, “ but I 
will get you some —or stay, Mr. Wailes can do it better. Ask him 
to write —” 

“Don’t want ’em,” said Podd, rudely. 

“What the devil do you mean ?”*said the fiery young squire ; “ you 
said just now you could get two guineas a bulb,” 
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“ I’ve changed my mind,” replied the gardener, doggedly ; “I don’t 
want no favors from Master Wailes.” 

“Ah!” said Radcliffe, his eyes getting more cat-like, “you don’t 
admire Mr. Wailes, it seems.” 

“ Can’t abide him.” 

“What is the cause? Out with it, man! And take care how you 
speak of this gentleman! He is my friend.” 

“Well, he’s not mine, ’cause I never spoke to him. But he col- 
lared me and druv me through the hedge at Rose Cottage, before I 
had time to wink.” 

“What had you done, Podd?” 

“ Nothin’; not one mortal thing. The missus came up to teach me 
how to plant a rose-bush, and I on’y said I knew my own business, 
and that the grounds was your grounds anyhow, when the boy lit on 
me.’’ 

“Served you right too, you old rascal,” said Merton, laughing. 
“ How came you to let a mere boy handle you so roughly?” 

“He took me by surprise, like,” answered Podd ; “how could I 
know he was a goin’ to light on me for nothin’? Then the Squire 
was there too, and he would have clapped me in the lock-up if I hadn’t 
cleared out. He’s a reg’lar ’ristocrat.” 

“Well, Podd,” said Mr. Merton, as he moved away, “you got off 
cheaply. Mrs. Wailes is a Trumpley of Halidon. Where the deuce 
did you get enough impudence to address her rudely? Get up, 
Maggie.” 

“Trumpley of Halidon!” said Podd savagely, watching the re- 
treating vehicle. “Ay, ay! that’s the whole story. When will these 

* blessed English people learn that ’ristocrats are all made up of sound 
and impudence? How does Grippe of Halidon go? How would 
Podd of Halidon go? If we was both rolled into one, and had ten 
times as much money as Grippe has, and these Trumpleys was a-layin’ 
in rags under the hedge, they would cock up their noses at us as if we 
was pigs. Blast the Trumpleys of Halidon! I can’t abide ’em.” 

Mr. Merton drove on at a brisk pace, leaving the democrat to his 
reflections. He passed the lodge-gates of Merton Park and pulled 
up in the lane at the entrance to Rose Cottage Mrs. Wailes came 
out to the gate to welcome him. 

“How are you, Radcliffe?” she said. -“ You are welcome to Eng- 
land. Come in. But what will you do with your horses?” 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Wailes? Glad to see you looking so blooming, 
ma’am. Where is Trump? Not here? I am going on to the Park. 
ma’am, thank you. Is Trump there?” 

“No. He went to Gloucester this morning. I think he intended 
to drive back with you.” 

“Ah! I just missed him. I came away from Gloucester by a dif- 
ferent road. Suppose I drive back for him?” 

“Oh no ; he may return by lanes and by-ways. He is walking, you 
know. We will see you this evening at the Park; your uncle has 
invited us to dine there in honor of your arrival.” 

“That’s jolly! Well, then I will bid you good-morning, ma’am. 
All well at the Park, I suppose?” 
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“Yes. Stop; I have a letter for you. It came this morning. 
Wait, and I’ll bring it out to you.” 
As he passed out of the lane into the highroad Mr. Merton opened 
his letter. It was quite laconic. 
“Paris, Thursday. 
“Gone. Some old buffer, English, took her off yesterday. Got 


tickets for London. Haven’t found out any names yet. Better luck 
next time. Yours, LANNEY.” 


“Gone!” said Radcliffe, as he tore up the note aad scattered the 
fragments in the road. “Gone! Well, if I can find out that lovely 
angel I passed to-day, it will be all the better. Tim generally suc- 
ceeds. He will bring some news anyhow. And now for the Park 
people. Get along, Maggie!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
On THE WaTCH. 


Mr. Trumpley Wailes was an early riser. On the morning suc- 
ceeding the day of his swimming party he went to the village to 
procure certain delicacies which his mother thought would be accept- 
able to the lady who came “down the brook” with him. When he 
returned with his purchases he found Mrs. Wailes perplexed over the 
note she had hastily written before her abrupt departure. Breakfast, 
a trifle more elaborate than usual, was waiting, and mother and son 
discussed the event over tea and toast. 

“What do you think of this matter, Mother?” said her son, after 
the fourth analysis of the note letter by letter. 

“T cannot reach a satisfactory conclusion, Trump,” she replied. 
“ Sometimes I fancy she is demented.” 

“That is very unsatisfactory, certainly; I reject that theory 
promptly.” 

“Then, I fancy there is some urgent necessity for flight and con- 
cealment. She may have run away from her home, and dreading 
pursuit, hurried away. She may have gone to Gloucester, to take the 
train—” ; 

“That is just it!” said Trumpley, starting up. “I have finished 
breakfast, Mother ; will you excuse me if I leave you to finish yours?” 

“Where are you going, Trump?” 

“To Gloucester, of course. She must go there ; the luggage will 


be there, you know. I can easily catch her before she reaches 
Gloucester.” 


“And then?” 

“And then! Ah, I don’t know, Mother. It will depend upon 
what she says, or upon what her eyes say. Oh those heavenly eyes! 
Did you ever see such eyes, Mother?” 

“Very pretty eyes, Trump,” was the quiet reply. “But you have 
other things to consider. I am not sure it is decorous to intrude 
upon this young lady, or to seek an explanation.” 

The impetuous boy drew back and resumed his seat. He took the 
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note from his pocket and read'it again, and as he replaced it there 
came over his handsome face an expression of settled resolve. 

“ Mother,” he said, with irresistible pathos, “if I had a secret from 
you it would burn itself out of my heart to yours. I am sure, dead 
sure, that I can never love any woman but this one, if she is not 
separated from me by some insurmountable barrier. I have saved 
her life. Heaven has sent her, I verily believe, to make my life com- 
plete. Can you not trust me to search for her, and learn why she 
was driven to write this unhappy note? Read it again: every word 
has a tear init. If she is not a gentlewoman, and a fit associate for 
my gentle mother, do you not know that she could never attract your 
son? And if there should be any reason why you would not take her 
to your heart as a new-found daughter, do you not 4now that she 
could have no place in mine?” 

“Poor boy!” said his mother, “you have been indulging in 
romantic dreams so long —” 

“Pardon me, Mother, this is a sober reality. Do you think she is 
a lady ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“When you left her last night did you say nothing?” 

“She looked so languid and so grateful—” and Mrs. Wailes 
blushed —“ that I think I kissed her.” 

“Kiss me, Mother!” shouted Trumpley, catching up his hat, “ and 
tell me that I may go. Rad is coming to-day ; I'll return with him.” 

“Go then, Trump. I will not tell you to be prudent and watchful. 
Trump, remember that you are not so free as you would be if you 
had not a claim upon her gratitude.” 

“T understand, Mother. What a darling you are! I will never 
love any woman as I love you. Off I go!” 

“What a tiger the boy is!” said Mrs. Wailes, as she watched him 
clearing the hedge at a leap. “And what troubles is he seeking in 
this mad adventure! But he is discreet and wise, and the soul of 
honor ; I will wait. Will he tell Radcliffe, I wonder? No I don’t; 
he will of tell Radcliffe.” : 

As Trumpley strode along the highway he first overhauled the 
gardener, who was plodding towards Gloucester with the intention of 
making very slow time. 

“There is Podd,” thought Wailes —“ now what will the old rascal 
do? If he were not such a surly curmudgeon I would speak to him. 
I think I will anyhow. He was insolent once, but he knew no better, 
probably. Ah! he has seen me and has drawn off to the other side 
of the road. Well, he leaves me no choice. He ignores me ; I must 
needs ignore him,” and he sailed past Mr. Podd with his serene eyes 
contemplating the serene sky, while Podd, also true to his nature, 
investigated the nature of the soil he traversed. 

Then Trumpley passed the crest of the hill. While he was sur- 
veying the clouds, in passing Podd, another pair of eyes were survey- 
ing him, and their owner slipped into the shadow of the bushes on 
the roadside. She had to wait until a turn in the road hid him, lest 
he should look backward. She did not know then that he did not 
indulge in retrospects. 
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At last he reached Gloucester. He was surprised that he had not 
overtaken the lady. “She must be a stunner to walk!” he thought. 

The station of course. All quiet there ; no train due for hours. 
But he ‘could ask a few questions, and he soon found the station- 
master. 

This was an important personage, and to-day he was specially 
important. Many persons were curious about the catastrophe of the 
previous day and asked distracting questions. The station-master 
had a red face ; red whiskers, long and bushy, likewise. ‘Trumpley 
saw how important he was, and he humored him. 

Accident yesterday? Yes ; might have been hawful. Rain washed 
away the ’butments. Nobody drownded —leastways only one young 
woman. Second-class. She was not dead.- Somebody fished her 
out. Don’t know her name. Knowed she was second-class because 
her box was in the luggage-room. Came out of the second-class 
carriage. Besides, that was the only one that got its passengers into 
the water. Box marked? Yes, sir—M.G. Must be her box, be- 
cause all the rest of the luggage was claimed and delivered. Do 
with it? Keep it till she comes for it, of course. Where from? 
Lunnon. 

The road had been repaired well enough to allow the passage of 
trains ; next train due at one fifteen—would stop at Brummagem. 

She would come for her luggage. ‘The best place to wait was near 
the luggage-room. Evidently she had not appeared yet. On the 
opposite platform was a paper-stand. He would go there and keep 
his eyes open. There was a truck near the stand. He sat down 
upon it, and recalled all the events of yesterday. She must come in 
at the west entrance coming from Merton. He would watch the 
west entrance. 

He called to mind the thrill of joy when he first brought her 
beautiful face above the surface of the discolored flood, and the con- 
vulsive clutch she fastened upon his neck. Then the tokens of life 
when he got her out upon the bank. Then her yielding form when 
he took her in-his arms and carried her to the cottage. Then the 
little strip of violet under her tremulous eyelids, and then the full 
blaze of her eyes as she threw up her arm and said, “Save me!” 
Then the closing of her eyes again and the outer darkness. Then 
his audacious theft of the little curl. And turning his back upon the 
world, his face to the wall, he drew forth the tress and kissed it. 

What is that? A lady! But she comes down the platform from 
the east entrance, a thick brown veil over her face. It could not be 
his lady. Steady, majestic, composed, she passed him, two yards off, 
as he started up in doubt. While he looked, anxious and confused, 
his heart audibly thumping his ribs, she went out by the western door. 
Should he follow? Certainly not. Her servant was following her — 
a groom in a livery ; his lady had no groom. 

What is that? The rattle of the coming train. One fifteen! How 
the time had flown! Here it comes, gliding smoothly into the station. 
There she is again! —on the other platform. He would cross. 

“Not across the rails, sir, please,” said an official. “You must 
cross by the bridge.” 
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Across the bridge in a minute, and down among the passengers. 
Two or three men were assisting an invalid. He could not run over 
them. Wait until they pass. There is the brown veil just beyond 
them, and the eyes behind it are looking at him. Heart thumping 
again. What fiend invented veils! She is speaking to a railway 
porter. He. touches his hat and points at an old gentleman, who is 
coughing and spluttering at a great rate. It isold Mr.Grippe. There 
is her groom again. Why,no! It is Tim! 

“Why, Tim,” said Trumpley, catching his arm as he was passing, 
“where are youfrom? Who is that lady you are following so closely? 
Where is Mr. Merton?” 

So many questions were confusing. Tim did not know how to 
answer. While he stammered and hunted for a satisfactory lie, 
Wailes got another glimpse of the brown veil as its wearer took Mr. 
Grippe’s arm and disappeared in the crowd. 

“ Lady, sir, Mr. Trumpley? What lady, sir? I ain’t followin’ no 
lady. I’m looking for Master Radcliffe, sir.” 

“Ts he in this train?” 

“Dunno, sir. I thought he was in Glo’ster, but couldn’t find him. 
Sent me on last night to get the hosses. I must go look for him, 


- please, sir,” and Tim dived into the crowd again. 


In six or eight minutes the train moved away, and the station was 
deserted. Suppose he looked into the luggage-room ? 

“Box? M.G.? Yessir. Mr. Grippe’s servant got it. Mr. Grippe 
was here. Dunno, sir. ‘Must be his daughter. Didn’t know he had 
a daughter, sir ; but» my brother is a porter in his bank, and he says 
the old gent has a daughter. Has been in Paris, I b’lieve, sir— 
getting heddicated, I s’pose. Thankee, sir.” 

Miss Grippe! 

This was not the culmination he expected. He would review the 
case as he walked homeward. What in the world could he tell Mrs. 
Wailes, xée Trumpley of Halidon ? 

Half-a-mile from Gloucester he overtook Tim. 

“Did you find Mr. Radcliffe, Tim?” he said. 

“No, sir. He got the hosses and druv to Merton Park.” 

“ Ah! and you are going to walk down?” 

“Yessir. Can’t keep up with you though, Master Trumpley. I’ve 
seed you walk before now. Quare start, that. I mean that young 
lady you thought I was follerin’. Did you happen to see which way 
she went, sir?” 

“Now I am sure he was following her,” thought Wailes. “What 
does the impudent rascal mean by such a question?” This thought 
passed through his mind while Tim was speaking. He answered 
promptly, “Young lady! There were a dozen on the platform, Tim. 
Which one do you mean?” 

“Brown merino dress, straw hat and brown veil, sir,” said Tim 
eagerly. 

“T did not notice the color of any lady’s dress, Tim. I think I did 
see one with a brown veil. She went out of the east door, I believe. 
What was queer about her?” he asked suddenly. 

“Oh nothin’, sir ; only she seemed to go out o’ sight so suddent. 
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I seed her when you caught my arm, and the next minnit she was 
gone. She warn’t in any cab; I looked in ’em all. I was only 
curious about her, sir, because you ax’d .me why I was a-follerin’ her. 
That’s all, sir. Good morning, sir.” 

“T am afraid Tim is lying,” said Trumpley to himself. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FENCING. 


When Trumpley reached Rose Cottage it was three o’clock. He 
found a frugal luncheon awaiting, and an invitation to dine at Merton 
Park with his mother. He told her all his adventures step by step, 
and the identity of Miss Grippe was settled in two minutes. Brown 
merino dresss, brown veil and straw hat— Mrs. Wailes identified the 
habiliments instanter. And while Trumpley accused himself of arrant 
stupidity in allowing her to pass him unquestioned, he was still rejoiced 
to remember how promptly his heart recognised her and acknowledged 
her proximity by trying to jump through his ribs. He did not mention 
that little circumstance to his mother. 

“What do you think about Mr. Grippe’s daughter, Mother?” he 
asked timidly. 

“Grippe’s daughter indeed! Grippe’s fiddlesticks!” replied Mrs. 
Wailes. 

“T don’t think he has any fiddlesticks, Mother,” answered Trump 
doubtfully ; “he don’t look like a musical gentleman.” 

“Do try to talk sensibly, Trump,” said Mrs. Wailes. “ How could 
so sweet a girl be Mr. Grippe’s daughter? I’m ashamed of you!” 

This was in Trump’s line. The rascal continued his aggravating 
suggestions. 

“The account I received was very straight, Mother ; and it cost me 
a shilling. The luggage-porter said his brother was ir. Mr. Grippe’s 
bank —” 

“Trumpley Wailes,” said his mother, with crisp intonations, “you 
may rely upon my judgment in this case. This young lady is the 
daughter of a gentleman. Mr. Grippe is probably a very worthy 
man—” 

“Mr. Grippe of Halidon, Mother,” said Trump slyly. 

“Yes. There were some other owners of Halidon once, before Mr. 
Grippe’s money bought it, and I belong to their race ; and conse- 
quently I have inherited the instinct by which I recognise one of m 
own class. I did not exchange a dozen sentences with that girl, 
whoever she may be, but each sentence she uttered contained a dozen 
proofs that she was not Miss Grippe.” 

“Suppose she should claim such paternity, Mother?” 

“I should say she was deluded—had been stolen in infancy, 
adopted perhaps—anything rather than credit so monstrous a theory. 
Do you think you could fancy yourself in love with a Miss Grippe?”’ 
This was argumentum ad hominem. 

“Ah, Mother,” answered Trumpley, “I am afraid I should not stop 
to inquire. I cannot account for my prompt surrender, but I am 
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sure as I can be that I have given all the love I can ever feel to this 
young lady. I cannot think that she is Mr. Grippe’s daughter, and I 
intend to know all that is to be learned before the week is out. I 
wish you would explain my infatuation. I am ashamed of it, while 
I cling to it as if it were the very spring of my life.” 

Mrs. Wailes was somewhat given to philosophise. . 

“Well, Trump,” she said, “you naturally feel a strong interest in a 
person whose life you have saved —” 

“That won’t do, Mother. I saved another girl’s life once, but I 
never fell in love with her.” 

“What other girl, Trump?” 

“There!” said Trumpley, blushing, “I have gone and let it, out. 
Please don’t ask me just yet, Mother. I will try to get her permis- 
sion to tell you.. Don’t look so astonished. It was a small affair ; 
but she was in far greater peril than Miss—shall I say Miss Grippe?” 

“No, sir,” replied his mother, with asperity. “Oblige me by 
calling her some other name.” 

“ Aphrodite?” answered Wailes promptly. 

“ Her initials will not correspond,” said Mrs. Wailes—“M. G.” 

“* My Goddess,’ Mother ; will that do?” 

“No. I don’t like goddesses.” 

“Let me see,” said Trumpley. “It was on Tuesday that I found 
her. I shall call her MardiGras. So you have both initials, Mother. 
Besides that, Tuesday is the most blessed day I have ever known. 
Mardi Gras!” 

“Which reminds me of our dinner to-day. We will walk over at 
six. What shall we tell the Mertons about Mardi Gras?” 

“Nothing, Mother. Let us keep our own counsel for the present. 
Don’t say one word about my encounter to-day ; it is likely that I 
shall be questioned. Vous verrons.” 

They were a jovial party at Merton Park, and Radcliffe was the 
lion. He had not been in England for many months, and he was 
consequently plied with innumerable questions on all sides. The 
Squire did not get up the double rubber as he proposed. Mrs. 
Wailes took Miss Lucy’s place in the game, and Mr. Thorne and Dr. 
Maguire completed the Squire’s party. The young people straggled 
about the spacious rooms, Trump playing the agreeable to Miss 
Merton, while Radcliffe paired off with Sybil. They had music by 
fits and starts, but everybody wished to talk, excepting quiet Sybil. 

This young lady has been in the background hitherto. It is very 
difficult to describe her, as she was undemonstrative, and perhaps un- 
attractive. Pretty, certainly ; good beyond a doubt; able to talk 
when she pleased, but not a talker ; perfectly polished, always proper 
in speech and behavior, yet rarely making any lasting impression 
upon her interlocutors. She did not debate or propound questions. 
She was utterly without the power to discover coincidences and re- 
semblances, as her sister had monopolised this faculty; and Miss 
Lucy was more frequently at a loss to find a counterpart for Sybil 
than she was to match any other mortal she encountered in the world. 
The Squire thought her the most faultless of beings, and it is probable 
that these two understood each other very accurately. The Squire 
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would have sooner headed a rebellion against the government than 
thwart Baby Sybil in the least of her whims and fancies. She was 
the reigning authority at Merton Park, but nobody knew it, as her 
sway was so gentle and quiet. Will the kind reader be content with 
this much introduction, and allow Miss Sybil to develop herself? 

In the course of the evening Radcliffe wandered to the whist-table, 
Miss Merton disappeared to attend to some household cares, and 
Sybil and Trumpley were left seated out of sight in the deep bay- 
window opening upon the lawn. 

“Miss Sybil,” said Trumpley, “if you will allow me to tell Mother, 
in strict confidence, that little adventure of yours and mine, you will 
confer a great favor upon me.” 

“Undoubtedly,” she answered. “I was not aware that you were 
pledged to secrecy — certainly not from Mrs. Wailes.” 

“T should not have mentioned it, however, without your permission ; 
but I have always told Mother everything, and it hurts me to have 
any concealment from her.” 

“There is nothing to conceal from anybody,” she said quietly. “I 
did not tell Papa because I thought it would distress him, and perhaps 
for fear he might jump at some rash conclusion.” 

“What do you mean?” said Trump, promptly and imperatively. 

“T mean he might have suspected an innocent person of evil 
intent —” 

“Do you suspect any innocent person?” . 

“T don’t know. There is no proof. I would have no suspicion 
but for you.” 

“T have no suspicion,” said Trump. “Let us keep quiet about the 
affair. I will tell Mother, and no one else. Some day it may happen 
= another will speak of it. and then you will be freed from suspicion 
also.” 

“T should like to tell your part of the adventure,” said Sybil, softly. 

“Pshaw! Excuse me. Here comes Rad; I must relinquish my 
seat tohim. Here, Rad, come look at the moon.” 

“Are you making poetry, Trump? By-the-bye, I want a full account 
of your adventure yesterday. Out with it!” 

“There is nothing more than Mother told you at dinner,” replied 
Wailes. “A young lady fell into the water, and I pulled her out.” 

“Yes, but what was she like?” 

“Ah! that is a difficult question. She was quite wet; her eyes 
were closed, and she looked pale and languid. I left her in Mother’s 
charge, and when I got home this morning she was gone.” 

“Leaving a note?” 

“Yes. There were a few lines on a sheet of paper, saying she was 
obliged to leave without ceremony.” 

The few lines were wrapped about a little brown curl and reposing 
upon Trumpley’s breast at that moment, but he forgot to mention that 
fact. 

Radcliffe was not satisfied. He longed to ask a lot of questions, 
but hardly knew where to begin. Trump seemed to be fencing with 
him, and as he had fenced with him before, he was cautious. 

“What were you doing at Gloucester to-day, Trump?” he began. 
This was a preliminary flourish of his foil in the way of a salute, 
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“T thought I might meet you, and ride back with you. But you 
must have driven over the east road.” This was the return salute. 

“Precisely,” replied Radcliffe. “‘You saw Tim in Gloucester though ? 
At least he says he walked with you on the return journey until your 
long limbs left him.” 

“Yes ; he said he could not keep step. Anyhow, I came across 
the fields, through private grounds, and stopped once.” 

“ Sybil,” said Radcliffe, “don’t trust this fellow’s pretty speeches, 
if he has been making any. He was watching a young danisel at 
Gloucester to-day. Tim says he was greatly interested in her.” This 
was thrust number one, e carte. Trump did not take the trouble to 
parry it. 

“Mr. Wailes never makes pretty speeches,” replied Sybil. 

“How do you know that?” said Radcliffe. “Trump, did you 
make any pretty speeches in Gloucester?” 

“Not to a damsel, certainly,” answered Wailes. “I thought Tim 
was very intently watching a lady, and I asked him who she was. 
Did he tell you?” This was a straight thrust, en “erce, and was a 
palpable hit. 

“ No— yes —that is, he said he was attracted by the walk of a 
lady, and while he was looking at her, you caught his arm and asked 
her name. I thought you probably followed her up afterwards, as you 
are such a persevering fellow.” 

“Not I,” said Trumpley with charming indifference ; “I left the 
station a few minutes after Tim. You were not on the train, so I 
walked soberly home.” Then he twisted Radcliffe’s weapon com- 
pletely out of his grasp with the next sentence. “Once for all, I dis- 
sipate your insinuations. I make no pretty speeches to any damsel 
until I am owner of something equivalent to Halidon. I am not 
going to marry any woman who is richer than I am, and I am not 
going to ask any woman to share poverty with me. To-morrow I am 
going to make my first effort towards —” 

“What?” said Sybil and Radcliffe in a breath. 

“Victory, or death!” said Trump, rising. “Miss Sybil, Mother 
is about to break up the whist party. Ten o’clock! Mrs. Wailes 
heard the hall-clock, certainly. We shall have a lovely walk in the 
moonlight. Envy us!” 

“We will do both,” answered Sybil. “Radcliffe, let us walk as far 
as the stile. Lucy will take Mrs. Wailes’ seat, no doubt, as Papa will 
not quit whist before eleven.” 


CHAPTER X, 
SYBIL. 


When Mrs. Wailes and her son had made their adieux, Radcliffe 
and Sybil followed them out into the moonlight. Sybil slipped her 
arm through the older lady’s, and directing the gentlemen to precede 
them, these two were soon interested. 

“T have not asked you any questions, Mrs. Wailes,” said Sybil ; 
“but there are some things I have been curious to know about the lady 
your son rescued. May I ask you while we walk?” 
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“Certainly, my dear. You may ask any questions you please.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I have wondered what were the circumstances of this 
lady — she was a lady?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“You did not learn her name?” 

“No. The doctor ordered quiet, and I expected to have my 
curiosity gratified this morning. I cannot be certain as to her cir- 
cumstances. She had a few pounds in her purse. Her dress was 
plain, but of good material. Her departure is a mystery that I can- 
not fathom. She left a guinea for the doctor. Had she been very 
poor she would not have done that — unless —” 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless she is so thoroughbred that an obligation is more intoler- 
able than privation. Trumpley has such a weakness.” 

“T have walked with you to-night to tell you something about him. 
He asked my permission to tell you, but I will forestall him.” 

Mrs. Wailes started. She admired Sybil greatly, and had indulged 
in sundry sly dreams in which Sybil and her son figured. They 
were only dreams: ‘Trump had nothing, save a very thorough educa- 
tion, and hitherto this had not been remunerative. His father’s estate, 
settled during Trumpley’s minority, had dwindled away until it now 
afforded him something under two hundred pounds a yéar. This 
would not justify matrimony. Her annuity of five hundred pounds 
would cease with her life. But she had sometimes allowed her im- 
agination to picture a rural home in Australia, where a little money 
would purchase many acres, and where Sybil and Trump would build 
a happy home and reclaim the prosperity of the old Trumpleys. 
There were two obstacles marring this pleasant picture ; first, the tacit 
agreement that Radcliffe should marry Sybil, of which Mrs. Wailes 
had had many hints from Miss Merton ; and second, the vision that 
Trump had found in the rushing waters of Merton’s Brook on the pre- 
vious day. She knew perfectly well that nothing would efface that 
vision from his mind and memory. 

“You need not start,” said Sybil, laughing ; “there is nothing very 
dreadful to tell you. It was only a few weeks ago, on the fourth of 
July. There was an American gentleman at the Park that day, 
visiting Papa, and something he said fixed the date in my mind. I 
believe the Fourth of July in America is like Christmas in England. 
You know Christmas comes in summer in Australia.” 

“Yes,” angwered Mrs. Wailes, “‘ but not in America.” 

“Well, I always get the two countries mixed up somehow. They 
speak English, you know; at least Mr. Clinton speaks very good 
eae He is the American gentleman I mentioned — such a lovely 

eard!” 

“Indeed! But what is the story you have to tell?” 

“Oh! Well, ma’am, I walked over to the mill. Mr. Thorne had 
told us about Mrs. Jennings’ illness, and I took her some custards. 
Mr. Wailes was there.” 

“IT remember,” said Mrs. Wailes ; “I sent him over. He did not 
tell me he had met you.” 


“The miller had a horrid dog, a great brute chained to his kennel. 
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I noticed him when I went in, as he growled at me. When I came 
out I crossed the stile to walk home across the meadow, and found 
your son fishing in the brook. Just before I got to him I heard the 
rattling of a chain, and looking back, I saw the great yellow dog 
come tearing across the stile. I believe I screamed ; anyhow, Mr. 
Wailes dropped his rod and ran past me to meet the mastiff. 

“TI can hardly tell you how it occurred, but when the dog reared 
up your son darted upon him and caught the brass collar, and in a 
minute they were rolling over the grass together. Mr. Wailes stuck 
to him, roaring out to me to go back to the mill and send some man 
down to help. I looked at them as I ran, and saw him with both 
hands in the collar holding the brute down on the ground. The 
chain was wrapped round the dog’s body, and your son was kneeling 
on the end of it. This helped no doubt to keep him down, though 
he was struggling violently. When I got to the mill I found old Podd 
the gardener there. I told him to come quickly to help Mr. Wailes, 
and he refused. There was no one else there ; Mr. Jennings was in 
the village. Podd was sitting on a bench outside the mill, eating 
bread and cheese. He was cutting his bread with a great pruning- 
knife, as coolly as if nothing were the matter ; and when he laid the 
knife down on the bench beside him, I snatched it up and ran back. 
Mr. Wailes was waiting patiently. 

“<Ts anybody coming ?’ he said. 

“*No ; there is no one there but Podd, and he says he is afraid.’ 

“¢The old rascal!’ said your son. ‘I don’t know how long I can 
hold this mad brute. If I quit his throat he will fly at mine.’ 

“*T have brought you Podd’s knife,’ I said; ‘is it of any use to 
you?’ 

“¢The very thing! Just wait until I get my foot on the chain. 
Now! Is the knife open?’ 

“*Ves,’ I answered. ‘What are you going to do?’. 

“¢Cut his throat, of course. Throw the knife over here.’ 

“* But I cannot look at you,’ I said, shuddering. 

“*You may close your eyes then. Hillo! here’s Podd.’ 

“ Podd came slowly down the bank, just as Mr. Wailes seized the 
knife. The dog was writhing like a great yellow snake, held down 
by the chain and by your son’s grip of his collar. As soon as Podd 
saw the situation of affairs he quickened his pace, and caught Mr. 
Wailes’ arm. 

“* Don’t stick the dog,’ he said ; ‘ I’ll take him off. Give me hold 
of his collar. Quiet, Tiger! Be quiet, sir!’ 

“* Now, Mr. Podd,’ said your son, ‘let us understand matters. Take 
the brute off if you like ; but if he should get away from you —’ 

“*Well?’ said Podd. 

“* Well,’ continued Mr. Wailes gently, ‘I’ll kill him as soon as he 
is loose, and I’ll cut off your ears before he breathes his last, as sure 
as my name is Trumpley Wailes. Now take him or be gone, which- 
ever you like.’ 

“Podd took the chain in his hand, and your-son arose. The dog 
shook himself clear of the links of the chain, and suffered Podd to 
lead him away. He was either completely subdued by his fright, or 
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else he was entirely under the gardener’s control. Mr. Wailes 
regained his rod, and throwing Podd’s knife after him, he joined me 
in the meadow and walked nearly to Merton Park. Then he went 
back to the mill for his basket. He said he had four fine trout in it, 
and you expected some. 

“* Are you not afraid of that mad beast?’ I asked, as he bade me 
good-bye. 

“Which ?’ he answered ; ‘ Podd or the dog?’ 

“*The dog, of course.’ 

“Not in the least. Podd will chain him up, no doubt. I am 
afraid the scoundrel let him loose.’ 

“¢Oh, Mr. Wailes!’ said I, shocked. 

“Well, let us keep quiet about the adventure, and see what is said 
about it. If Podd is innocent I shall find it out.’ And so we parted. 
Here is the stile. Good night.” 

“Good-night, my dear. Radcliffe, take good care of Sybil. Trump, 
give me your arm.” 

When Sybil and her escort were hidden under the trees, Mrs. 
Wailes asked her son if he had received any injuries in the “ dog- 
fight’? 

“Not a scratch, Mother. Sybil has told you about it, I see. He 
was a tolerably good handful, but I caught his collar at the first jump ; 
the chain that he was dragging after him caught in a bush and held 
him an instant, and I had him down the next. The other brute is 
little less than a murderer! The staple that held the chain, fastening 
it to the kennel, was still hanging to it ; it came out when I knelt 
upon it. He saw me fishing below the mill, and, no doubt, forced the 
staple out and so let the dog loose. Sybil came out of the mill on 
the other side, and when the dog saw her, he naturally ran after her. 
I heard the chain rasping over the stile, and got between them in 
time. The villain evidently intended the dog to throttle me.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Trump?” 

“ Podd.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Dead sure, Mother. Though I could not swear to it, I saw him 
creeping away from the mill—that is, I thought I recognised him 
before I saw the dog. Then I saw Sybil, and I had no time to 
watch Podd. The case was urgent. But he was certainly at the 
mill when Sybil went back, and I can hardly imagine that he could 
get there so soon. But he had such a hang-dog expression of coun- 
tenance that he confirmed my suspicion.” 

“What motive, Trump —” 

“Hate! The poor old wretch hates me mortally. I know no 
reason, except that I turned him out of the grounds at Rose Cottage 
that day when he was insolent to you.” 

“What do you intend to do about the matter? ” 

“Nothing. I thought if Miss Merton and [ both kept silent, we 
might hear from some one else how the dog got loose; but I have 
not heard a word.” 

“Don’t be too positive, Trump. You may be mistaken, and 
it is better to incur the risk of sparing the guilty than that of 
condemning the guiltless.” ; 
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“That is true, Mother. I will not charge him with this trick until 
I have proof ; and I will tell Miss Sybil that I recall my ‘ suspicions,’ 
as she terms them.” 

“That is the correct term, Mr. Trump. Sybil is a sensible woman.” 

“True again, Mother. I admire her greatly.” 

“Will Radcliffe get her, Trump?” 

“ By Jupiter! that is a sudden proposition. Let me consider a 
little.” 

They walked on in the moonlight, each looking with great enjoy- 
ment upon the beautiful sylvan scenery. Merton’s Brook was in 
sight as they approached the lane leading to Rose Cottage, and it 
seemed so innocent and placid that no one would suspect it of such 
misconduct as that recorded in the opening chapter of this history. 
As Trumpley held the gate open for his mother to pass in, he answered 
her last question. 

“T don’t think Rad can get Sybil, Mother. I have been all over 
the case since you suggested it. Rad is not the man for her, and she 
is not the sort of woman for Rad. Such a marriage would appear to 
me to be monstrous.” 

“T have sometimes thought she was the sort of woman for you, 
Trump,” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“Ah, Mother! that is still more monstrous. Mardi Gras or 
celibacy !” ‘ 


CHAPTER XI. 
TRADE. 


The late Mr. Wailes was an aristocrat of the first water. Mr. 
Podd would have declared relentless war against him if he had 
known him. His inheritance was sorely encumbered when he re- 
ceived it, and, like a wise man, he sold his landed property, got rid 
of all debts, kept his wife’s annuity intact, and making provision in 
his will for the thorough education of his son, departed this life. He 
was the more exclusive when he gave up his landed estate than before, 
an additional supply of pride coming with acknowledged poverty. 
This is very frequently the case, and the reader will probably find 
plenty of examples among his own acquaintances. 

Mrs. Wailes took her son to Germany, and during most of his non- 
age he was under the tutelage of German and French instructors. 
The last three years of his Continental life were spent at the University 
of Gottingen. Master Trumpley had Radcliffe with him there, and 
these two Britishers had each three duels, of course—one with 
sabres and two with small-swords. They learned early in their first 
year that these little amusements were nearly inevitable, and they 
both prepared sedulously for the coming ordeal by taking daily 
lessons from the most expert masters, and spending all spare hours 
in sword-play in their own apartment. In the sabre-fights Trump 
sliced a lobe from the right ear of his antagonist, and Radcliffe im- 
proved the shape of his opponent’s nose. In both his rapier-duels 
Wailes made a neat little hole in the sword arm of his enemy. Rad 
imitated his forbearance in his first encounter, with a French student ; 
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but in the second he was angry, and he inflicted a more serious 
wound upon a harmless youth from America, who had been driven 
into the duel by his German friends. He was abed six weeks after 
the encounter. The first blood drawn always ended the combat, by 
inflexible law. 

These boys — for they were only boys —did not tell the story of 
their fights at home. Mrs. Merton would probably have bewailed 
her hard fate in being worried with a boy and his tricks ; Mrs. Wailes 
would have been horror-stricken, very properly. But in reality the 
contests were rarely serious, as the combatants were padded three or 
four inches thick, and their hurts were usually only cracked crowns 
or scratched faces. The English boys were expert boxers, and they 
pummelled each other amicably with the gloves at all opportunities. 
The German students could not be induced to join in these exercises. 

Mrs. Wailes and Mrs. Merton seldom met ; they did not assimi- 
late. The Captain’s widow was rich, frivolous and fond of display, 
and in all of these particulars Mrs. Wailes afforded a fine contrast. 
Besides, the latter perpetually remembered her long ancestral line, 
which Mrs. Merton, having no such encumbrances, did not appre- 
ciate. The Merton blood was good enough, but whatever benefit 
there was in that, Radcliffe monopolised. Two generations back the 
Radcliffes had been prosperous mill-owners, without any ancestry to 
speak of. 

Mr. Wailes, senior, had kept his views on record touching many 
points. He had anticipated his death many years before it occurred, 
and his will was a small part of the manuscripts he left behind him. 
There was a tolerably bulky volume, which he had entitled “ Medita- 
tions,” containing odd bits of philosophy, fragments of personal his- 
tory, and some short arguments upon various questions, of morals 
and manners. This book both Mrs. Wailes and her son regarded with 
profound veneration, and each secretly resolved to get it into type 
“some day” when money should be more plenty. 

When they reached Rose Cottage, after their moonlight walk, 
Trumpley produced the volume of Meditations, and asked his 
mother’s permission to read a passage to her. It was a short essay 
upon “ Trade.” 

“TI will only give you a short extract, Mother,” said he ; “you can 
read the whole essay any time.” 

“*T have never been able to see any wisdom in the popular judg- 
ment regarding Trade. The theory that a gentleman loses caste by 
engaging in commercial pursuits is born of ignorance, and is essen- 
tially upstart and underbred. I have never done anything by which 
money was earned, lacking ability or opportunity, or both. But in so 
far, I have contradicted and opposed the beneficent law which con- 
nects wage with labor, and so has every gentleman in England who 
fears to stain his name with trade and his hands with work.’” 

“That is very sensible, Trump,” said his mother, seeing he paused 
for her comment, “ but the gentlemen of England work in a thousand 
ways — in political life, in the Church —” 

“Yes, ma’am, that is what he proceeds to say; but he adds: 
‘Trade proper ; buying and selling commodities and getting gain 
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therefrom ; regulating exchange, and by wise foresight earning profit 
in the complicated systems of banking, corresponding with commer- 
cial capitals all over the civilised world — surely these employments 
demand the exercise of faculties of higher grade than we usually 
find in subordinate political office. A polished affaché, who accom- 
plishes his apprenticeship at St. Petersburg or Madrid, blossoms into 
the full-blown Minister at last ; but he would be hopelesssly wrecked 
if required to write a sensible letter treating of finance or trade. 
It is a grand mistake to relegate these occupations to meaner hands. 
Finance and trade, even in their manipulations and minor details, 
should be managed by English gentlemen.’ ” 

“This is a new proposition, Trump,” said Mrs. Wailes thoughtfully. 
“T am inclined to think your father was right, but the doctrine is 
rather startling. I must meditate a little before I can give a sound 
opinion.” 

“There is a word or two more, Mother,” said Trumpley. “‘If m 
son should see an opportunity to improve his fortunes, if he should 
have any desire to recover the status which his ancestors on both sides 
inherited — and lost, I know of no methods more certain or more 
honorable than those that offer in the various avenues of commerce. 
Labor is ennobling, not degrading ; subordination under the tutelage 
of experienced masters of trade or finance is no more humiliating 
than subordination to college professors: and, as the culminating 
argument, I may add, all the advantages that are gained by liberal 
education, or are inherited from gentle ancestors, are helps, not hin- 
drances, to the attainment suggested.’ ” 

When Trumpley closed the volume and replaced it on its accustomed 
shelf, they sat in silence for some time, each busy with secret medita- 
tions. Mrs. Wailes was recalling a hundred tokens of wisdom in her 
husband’s philosophy, and the extract just read brought to her mind 
many kindred propositions which had become part of her creed. 
Trumpley was thinking of the violets hidden by long lashes, and of 
the most direct way to get a sight of them again. He lighted her 
candle for her as they were parting for the night, and as he placed it 
in her hand, he said simply: 

“Mother, I want Halidon. I have an income of one hundred and 
ninety-two pounds a year; I want to multiply that by fifty. Mr. 
Grippe got Halidon by business pursuits. If you approve, I will offer 
my services to Mr. Grippe to-morrow. If he won Halidon, why may 
not I? Answer me to-morrow, Mother dear.” 

“Trump,” said his mother, slyly, “is it Halidon you want, or Mardi 
Gras?” 

“Both, Mother. I don’t want Halidon without her ; and I am not 
certain that I want her without Halidon or its equivalent — that is, 
I desire such revenue as will enable me to give her what any English 
lady would covet.” 

“And what do you think of the comments of Radcliffe and the 
Squire, and all the magnates you know, about your entrance into 
trade?” :; 

_“That!” answered Mr. Trumpley Wailes, snapping his fingers so 
vigorously that they made a report like a pisto]-shot, 
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His mother laughed at his energetic, response, patted him on the 
back, and kissed him. 

“My son,” she said, looking at him with kindling eyes, “I do not 
need any deliberation. You shall do as you please in this matter. 
Nothing but vice, or crime, or sin can degrade Trumpley Wailes. I 
have saved a little money—not much, but enough probably to put 
you into Mr. Grippe’s bank in some position. Poor boy, you have 
a secret suspicion that Mardi Gras is Miss Grippe, after all.” 

“Not I, Mother,” answered Trump, stoutly ; “but I have a strong 
suspicion that she went to Halidon with him ; and I have another 
strong suspicion that I shall follow her there, sooner or later. Good- 
night, Mother. I will put you in your old room over the south ter- 
race —or—” 

“Or what, Trump?” 

“T’ll strangle old Grippe!” 

While Trumpley was divesting himself of his habiliments, he solilo- 

uised : 
7 “T am not going to take a penny of Mother’s money,” he thought ; 
“T don’t need any money. I shall offer my body and brains to Mr. 
Grippe for whatever remuneration he pleases; or, if he must have 
money, I shall sell my Consols. Suppose the old gentleman won’t 
take me at any price? What then? 

“Why, I will take my capital and open a bank next door to him. 
And I can get depositors perhaps. 

“But how could I pay them interest? I don’t know how Mr. 
Grippe makes interest. I shall have to go through an apprenticeship 
somewhere. : 

“If the terrible jackass who controls that stunning periodical, 
The London Demonstrator, monthly, had not returned my manuscript 
‘with thanks,’ I might have done something in literary work. 

“T must get some sleep. Another tramp to Gloucester to-morrow. 
Oh heavenly eyes! when shall I see you again?” 

And the youth fell asleep. And then he saw the twin violets a 
hundred times ; once, flashing out of rushing waters — earnest, plead- 
ing, full of agony and terror; then, languidly gazing at him, in 
semi-consciousness, upon the verdant bank of the brook ; then shyly 
glancing at him from under drooping lids ; and the last vision he got 
before his dreams faded away, was a look that seemed to suit the eyes 
exactly — trusting and loving. 


9 
CHAPTER XIL 


BROWLER BROTHERS. 


It was after ten o’clock when Mr. Wailes. entered the bank of 
Browler Brothers. He and his mother were both clients of this 
institution, and he was received politely. He asked for Mr. Grippe, 
and after some little delay he was ushered into the private office. 

Mr. Grippe had cast his wig, and he looked much more respectable 
in consequence. He was seated at his desk, which was full of letters 
received by the morning mail. The balances at the credit of 
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Trumpley and his mother were not very large, but they never over- 
drew, and they never asked any favors, so they were popular cus- 
tomers. Besides, it was an aristocratic name, and Mr. Grippe had 
due respect for station. He shook hands with Trumpley, drew a 
chair nearer the desk, and requested him to be seated. And while 
Wailes was meditating his plan of attack, Mr. Grippe was wondering 
what the deuce the youth wanted. 

“Mr. Grippe,” said Trumpley at last, “you are aware that my 
income is not very large?” 

“Wants a loan,” said Grippe to himself,-as he bowed in the equi- 
vocal manner peculiar to bankers when you ask them for money upon 
doubtful security. 

“Well, sir,” continued Trump, “I have determined to add to it by 
some sort of useful occupation. And I have come to you first, hoping 
I could find the opportunity here and in your service.” 

This was decidedly a plunge i medias res. 

“T am not sure that I understand you,” said Mr. Grippe, pushing 
his chair back from the desk and looking through his spectacles at 
the embryo banker. ee 

“Tt is very plain, sir,” replied Trumpley. “I wish to engage in 
some employment that will add to my revenue. I do not know what 
I can do, but you can measure my capabilities, no doubt. I know 
two or three languages —” 

“French and German?” said Grippe. 

“Both, sir, quite as well as English. Also the ancient tongues. 
But I am totally ignorant of the details of business, and feel very 
doubtful —” 

“Tf you can read and write French and German,” said Mr. Grippe, 
“you can be of some slight use to me at once. My corresponding 
clerk is ill; probably will never be better. I have a note from him 
this morning offering his resignation. Poor fellow, he has a wife and 
child.” 

“Will you allow me,” said Trump eagerly, “to act as his substitute 
—not for pay, but to keep his place until he gets better? Let his 
salary go on, and I will work like a Trojan to master the duties of 
the position. Only a little patience, a little allowance for the blunders 
of ignorance, and I shall satisfy you within a week.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Grippe ; “if I understand you, I don’t see how 
your revenue will be increased by such an arrangement.” 

“My revenue? My dear sir, I have abundance for my present 
need, and I have no wife nor child. Besides, I shall be learning all 
the time, and so accumulating capital. I do hope you will allow me 
to try.” 

“ Please to write your name and address in full. Here, sit at my 
desk; there is a pen. So ‘H. Trumpley Wailes, Rose Cottage, 
Merton, Gloucester.’ That is not in full. What does H. stand for?” 

“ Harold.” 

“ And you are named after Harold Trumpley?” 

“Yes, sir— my uncle.” . 

Mr. Grippe fell to sneezing and coughing. He trotted around the 
office, lighted a cigarette and poisoned the air.. When he coughed 
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and spluttered, Trump felt like pounding him on the back, but he 
thought he had better not. 

“You did not happen to know the original Harold Trumpley of 
Halidon?” said Mr. Grippe, between the paroxysms: 

“No, sir ; he died a few years before I was born.” 

“Ah, yes; certainly,” another fit of choking and _ spluttering. 
“Well, you write a very fair hand ; but you have not considered all 
the obstacles. Ignorance? Yes. But that may be surmounted in 
time. There are worse obstacles. Did you ever hear of a young 
gentleman, with a name like yours, with access to the best society in 
the county, going into trade?” 

“T believe ‘not, Mr. Grippe,” replied Wailes, “but I am eager to 
set the example. I have not the slightest idea what duties I can 
perform in an establishment like this, but I am sure there is nothing 
that will damage my honor. As for the opinions of my friends, or 
enemies if I have any, I am utterly indifferent about them. The best 
society in the county would cease to be attractive to me if access to 
it could be lost by my engaging in any honest work. There is only 
one person in the world whose opinion would sway mine, and I have 
already consulted her.” 

“Her?” said Mr. Grippe, his eyes twinkling. 

“Yes, sir— my mother.” 

“Ah! Then you have met no other woman whose opinion you 
would consult?” 

“No, sir — that is—I don’t know, sir,” and Trumpley blushed 
beautifully, while Mr. Grippe watched him with rat-like eyes. “There 
is another woman in the world, with whom I have scarcely spoken, 
who might exert some influence over me and my actions if I knew her. 
I don’t even know her name, sir. I have seen her but once or twice, 
and she has suddenly disappeared.” 

“ Have you no idea where she is?” said the banker, still watching. 

“Yes, sir; I think she is near Gloucester., I hope to ask your aid 
when I search for her —” 

“Ah, well,” said Mr. Grippe suddenly, “time enough for that. 
What salary will you expect?” 

“Whatever you please, sir.” 

“Pooh! That is a poor beginning. Always make your contracts 
accurately at the beginning, and then stick to your engagements. 
Mow much do you want?” 

“Really, Mr. Grippe, it is not possible for me to answer you. 
Suppose you take me for a time on trial, or let me take your ailing 
clerk’s place, while you continue his salary.” 

“Tom Brand, you mean. I give him two hundred a year. Do not 
distress yourself about him; his salary will be continued while he 
lives, and when he dies his wife will be provided for. I gave him an 
additional fifty two years ago upon condition that he invested it in 
life insurance. The policy is in my safe. When do you wish to 
begin?” 

“This morning, if you please.” 

“Very well. One preliminary word. There is a law in trade 
founded in good morals: all the secrets of a house are sacred, and 
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all the transactions of a house are secrets. That is to say, that it is 
immoral to speak of the affairs of your house beyond its walls. Do 
you understand ?” , 

“Perfectly. .And allow me one preliminary word. I shall speak 
to you always with entire frankness. If you do not desire me to 
speak upon any topic that I may think you ought to hear of, you will 
only have to say so.” 

“Agreed,” said Mr. Grippe promptly. “I will give you two hun- 
dred pounds a year at present, payable quarterly. Is it enough?” 

“ Munificent, sir.” . 

“TI wish you to take charge of my foreign correspondence. Take 
those letters and give me a synopsis of their contents as soon as you 
can.” He touched a bell. “Mr. Choppy, show Mr. Wailes to Brand’s 
desk ; he takes his place for the present.” 

Mr. Choppy was head man, cashier—the autocrat of Browler 
Brothers — and had been for thirty years. The clerks thought him a 
far greater man than Mr. Grippe, and dreaded him far more. He 
was a large man, with a bass voice and a bald head, his face closely 
shaven, a shirt collar white and sharp, always threatening to cut off 
his ears: A little strip of whisker would have been an enormous 
relief to the head, which was always polished and shining. He had 
mild, sleepy-looking blue eyes, which nothing escaped ; and the first 
thing he saw in Trumpley was the soft brown moustache that adorned 
his visage. Mr. Choppy did not approve of beards. 

“This way, sir, if you please,” said Mr. Choppy, his voice pitched 
on the lower leger line of the bass clef. He led the way into a com- 
fortable little anteroom furnished with one desk only. “Shall you be 
here long, Mr. Wailes?” asked the cashier, inviting the newcomer to 
be seated at the desk. 

“Ah, Mr. Choppy,” replied Wailes, with a frank smile, “that is 
precisely the question I was just asking myself. If I succeed in 
pleasing you and Mr. Grippe, 1 may finish my career here.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Choppy, speaking an octave higher. The 
smile and the adroit coupling of his name with that of the banker, his 
own in the lead, fairly vanquished him. “Well, Mr. Wailes,” he 
continued, “you have charge of very important duties. This desk is a 
ver-y important desk—ver-y! Any hints you may need [I shall be 
happy to give you, I’m sure. By-the-bye you are the only gentleman 
in the house who wears a beard.” 

“Are beards objectionable ?” answered Trumpley, startled. “If so, 
off it goes.” 

“ Nay,” said Mr. Choppy, “do not be rash. You see you will not 
come in contact with customers. If Mr. Grippe did not object, I’m 
sure I shall not.” 

This was a tremendous victory for Trumpley ; but the remorseless 
rascal hit the cashier once more, just between the eyes. 

“I see among these letters, sir, one from Corfu. The writing is 
bad, but I can make it out. What a horrid hand the fellow writes! 
Perhaps you can explain —” + 

“Not now, my dear sir. In fact I should be at a great loss to 
decipher that abominable writing. The figgers are plain enough — 
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drachmas, you know. Brand always had a time over those letters. 
Kiantokos and Company—I know:them of old; a good house, 
though. You will not be under the usual rules, sir. Four o’clock 
was Mr. Brand’s hour ; but he always had his letters finished. Must 
go now. If you need anything, touch that bell and a messenger will 
come ; Chunk will be yours. Good morning, sir!” and Mr. Choppy 
disappeared. 

Chunk was a fat boy about twelve. He knew everything and was 
communicative. The only confusion about him was in the use of the 
aspirate. In half-an-hour Trumpley had learned from him all the 
routine of Browler Brothers’ bank. In two hours he had mastered 
the letters, made a synopsis of their contents in English, and had 


sent them by Chunk’s fat hands to the inner office, where Mr. Grippe 
sat in solitary state. 








A JUDICIAL DRAMA. 


A’ nie the many criminal trials which for two centuries appear 
in the voluminous reports of the French courts, there is perhaps 
no one more remarkable than that of the assassins of Fualdés. The 
crime itself was at once brutal and dramatic, the circumstances under 
which the principal witness was present at its perpetration were ro- 
mantic, while the trial itself, conducted on the French system, where 
judge, jury, witnesses and prisoners mutually interrogated each other 
and harangued the public, was replete with exciting scenes. The 
details of the affair, which took place fifty years ago, are to this day 
familiar as a household tale in the south of France, and when it 
occurred, the proceedings were watched with interest throughout 
Europe. Never has crime been accomplished in circumstances more 
extraordinary, surrounded with incidents more mysterious, episodes 
more dramatic. 

M. Fualdés, the unfortunate victim, had been formerly procureur 
(district-attorney) at Rhodez. He had been destined from early 
youth for the profession of the law, and like most members of the 
French bar, he became an ardent supporter of the Revolution, 
without however sharing in or supporting its excesses. When the 
Napoleonic era began, he transferred to the new ruler his old attach- 
ment to the republic, and was rewarded by the imperial government 
with his position of procureur. This he retained till the restoration 
of the Bourbons, when, unwilling to take the new oath of allegiance, 
he resigned his position and retired to private life, which he was able 
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to do without exciting much comment, for the “White Terror” did 
not visit this part of France. At this time he was some fifty years of 
age. He joined to profound knowledge a ready wit, and possessed 
many friends, among whom figured one Jansion, a dealer in exchange, 
a cousin by marriage of Fualdés, and a brother-in-law of Jansion, 
Bastide by name, a gentleman engaged in extensive speculations. 
Both these gentlemen moved in the best society in the department. 

There was a coldness between the friends on account of politics, 
for both Jansion and Bastide were royalists ; but friendly relations 
continued, for they had many ties by reason of the speculations in 
which all three were engaged. 

One evening in February, 1817, Fualdts attended a small enter- 
tainment at a friend’s house. Jansion was in the parlor when he 
entered, and exclaimed, “There is a Bonapartist who must be taught 
reason!” Fuald’s overheard the remark, and stepping up to him, 
said in a tone of voice which, though low, was distinctly audible by 
those near by, “ You should be more reserved with a man who can 
send you to the guillotine.” These words referred fo an incident 
which took place when Fualdés was procureur. Jansion had been 
engaged in an intrigue with a married woman, and to save himself 
and his unfortunate companion from discovery he had destroyed their 
child. The proofs of the crime had been in the hands of Fualdés, 
but his friendship got the better of his justice, and the matter dropped, 
although it seems probable from his speech that the proofs still re- 
mained in his possession. His imprudent threat certainly gave Jan- 
sion that impression, and no doubt caused his death. Fualdeés also 
at this time withdrew a power-of-attorney from Jansion, and brought 
his financial operations with the brother-in-law to a close. 

Such was the condition of affairs when a horrible crime spread 
consternation —- the inhabitants of Rhodez. On March 2oth, 
1817, a corpse was found in the Aveyron, which was soon identified 
as that of Fualdés. A large gash, seemingly made with a knife or 
razor, had severed the larynx and carotid artery. It was also dis- 
covered that several articles of furniture at his lodgings had been 
broken open and considerable sums in the shape of notes, &c., ab- 
stracted. Several grave incidents, such as the discovery of traces of 
blood, and others which we need not linger over, led to the supposi- 
tion that the murder had been committed in a certain house of bad 
repute in the Rue des Hebdomadiers at Rhodez, inhabited by a 
family named Bancal. Jansion, Bastide, the Bancals, and four men of 
doubtful antecedents named Colard, Bach, Missonnier and Bouquier, 
were arrested. 

On August 19th they were all brought before the assizes except 
Bancal, who had committed suicide. The case against some of them 
was strong, resting mainly upon circumstantial evidence ; against the 
prime movers, however, Jansion and Bastide, it was not so. The 
prosecution was therefore delighted to hear that Providence had 
provided a witness who could furnish conclusive evidence. 

This individual, in whom centres the chief interest of the trial, and 
whose extraordinary tergiversations under the influence of shame and 
terror drove court, counsel and jury to the verge of distraction, was 
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a woman. Her name was Clarisse Enjalrand Manzon. She was 
divorced from her husband, but it seems for no fault of her own, and 
still moved in the best society. Although known to be fond of 
admiration and much given to flirtation, no one seems to have sus- 
pected her of having exceeded the bounds which French society 
allows to the married woman, especially when separated from her 
husband. Her father, M.-Enjalrand, was one of the principal magis- 
trates of the department of Aveyron, and highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. Mme. Manzon herself, although not beautiful, possessed 
the bright piquant face which is characteristic of the Provengale, and 
was a most fascinating woman. A print of the period representing 
her entrance into Alby on the occasion of the second trial, gives her 
an exquisite figure, while her great taste in dress enabled her to make 
the most of her charms. At about the time of the murder a certain 
Lieutenant Clémandot made his appearance at Rhodez as aide-de- 
camp to the general commanding the department. Fascinated by the 
attractions of the fair divorcée, he soon became most devoted in his 
attentions to her. She received his homage with pleasure, and un- 
fortunately for her reputation and peace of mind, rewarded it with 
disclosures which, poured into such a leaky vessel as Clémandot, were 
soon public property, and quickly led to the loss of the agreeable 
position in society she had held so long. 

Certain half-confessions extorted on preliminary examination of the 
prisoners disclosed the fact that there was present at the murder a 
woman of a better rank in society than the inmates of the house, 
disguised in male attire. Public rumor was busy with the names of 
several ladies to whom it attributed this doubtful honor, though no 
one seems to have suspected Mme. Manzon of being the party in 
question. One day at a café a statement was made to the effect that 
a certain young lady of Rhodez was the impromptu witness, when 
Clémandot positively denied it and insisted that he knew perfectly 
well who it was. Information of this being given to the prefet, 
Clémandot was arrested. He then stated that Clarisse Manzon had 
informed him that about g o’clock on the evening of the murder she 
was present at the house in the Rue des Hebdomadiers, whither she 
had been called by some gallant rendezvous. Finding the door shut 
contrary to custom, she gave three knocks, when it was opened by 
the woman Bancal, who recognised her despite her male disguise. 
Bancal in some confusion told her to go away, as strangers were 
expected. Just then footsteps were heard without, and knocks were 
given at the door. Bancal pushed Clarisse into a closet, telling her 
to keep quiet, and then opened the door. A crowd rushed in, carrying 
with them a man blindfolded. They laid him on the table and pre- 
pared to kill him, when Mme. Manzon fainted away. She soon 
recovered consciousness, and trying to escape by a window which 
opened from the closet, attracted the attention of the assassins, who 
dragged her from her place of concealment and were about to kill 
her, but changed their minds, and having sworn her to secrecy, con- 
ducted her from the house. 

As soon as he heard this romantic story the prefet sent for Mme. 
Manzon and interrogated her on the matte... She acknowledged that 
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she had told Clémandot the story referred to, but it was only, she 
said, “a little pleasantry” on her part. This explanation seemed 
hardly satisfactory, and a few days later the prefet again examined 
her. She was accompanied on this occasion by her father, who 
implored her to tell the whole truth. She became much excited, 
spoke of her name being the town-talk, and after a while, having 
procured a promise that her little son should not be taken from her, 
and that she should have a certain yearly allowance, she said she 
would tell the whole truth. The Sunday after the murder a man had 
dogged her through the streets, and at last seizing a favorable oppor- 
tunity, put a letter into her hands. It said: “There was a woman at 
Bancal’s house. She gave your name. If you are asked about this, 
say yes; if you deny it, prepare to die.” She therefore, when Clé- 
mandot spoke about the matter, acknowledged that she was there. 
Subsequently she had received a second letter, saying: “ Your name- 
sake was there, but remember you have seen nothing, you know 
nothing.” She insisted that this was the whole truth, and that she 
had never been in the Bancal house, and signed a declaration to that 
effect. 

The prefet was a shrewd hand. He placed no faith in this story, 
and resolved to try one of those coups-de-theatre which play so great a 
part in French criminal trials. Folding up the declaration and 
putting it in his pocket, he quietly said, “ Let us now visit the scene 
of this crime ; as you were never there, you may have some curiosity 
to see it.” They repaired to the house, but no sooner had they 
entered the lower room, where the crime was supposed to have been 
committed, than Clarisse fainted away. On recovering, she covered 
her eyes with her hands, and shrieked out, “Let us go out! Take 
me away, if you don’t want me to die under your eyes!” 

A few days later she wrote a letter to the prefet, giving a long 
and entirely different account of her adventures. She was in the 
Rue des Hebdomadiers, when a man came out, and seizing her arm, 
dragged her off several squares, and then asked her if she knew him. 
She said she did not. He replied, “It is well,” and made her swear 
she would not mention anything she had seen that night. The day 
after sending this letter she retracted everything contained in it. 
Her tergiversations, which gave her so singular a réle in the case, 
and ended by sending her from the witness-box to the prisoners’ 
bench, led the prefet to suppose she had been intimidated. Pressed 
on this point, she acknowledged that Bastide’s sister, Mme. Pons, had 
written her several threatening letters, and handed in another decla- 
ration, which bore marks of having been written by some one else. 

All these various declarations having been put in evidence, Mme. 
Manzon was placed on the witness-stand amidst suppressed excite- 
ment. The president of the assizes addressed her as an “angel 
whom Providence had sent to punish the guilty,” but all efforts to 
extract anything from her were vain. She seemed under the influence 
of a profound terror, stammered out a few words, looked at the ac- 
cused, and as if their sight froze her with terror, fainted away. When 
she was brought to, she said she was not at the Bancal house, but 
was sure the others were ; though as to why she felt sure of this fact 
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she offered no explanation, and said her first story told to Clémandot 
was false. “If this is so,” said the judge, “how can you declare the 
prisoners were present?” .“ By conjecture.” Then turning towards 
Jansion, she added in a significant voice, “ When one has killed his 
child, he may well be the murderer of his friend.” Being again 
sharply interrogated, she still stuck to the last story, and in the 
course of it exclaimed, “Ah, if you knew how I have been menaced!” 
She seemed about to faint again, but suddenly starting up, cried out, 
“Ask Jansion if he did not save a woman’s life in Bancal’s house !” 
Jansion calmly denied the assertion. “I tell you,” she shrieked in a 
state of high nervous excitement, “there was a woman at Bancal’s! 
Bastide wanted to kill her, but Jansion saved her life.” This an- 
nouncement created such intense excitement that the court was at 
once adjourned. The whole truth was expected the next day, but the 
public was doomed to disappointment. She seemed quite calm, said, 
“There was a woman there, but not I; though she seems to have 
taken my name.” Her former declarations, she said, not having been 
made under oath, she had not troubled herself to be accurate, but now 
she was telling the truth. 

Tired of her contradictory stories, the court turned to the other 
evidence. Bastide tried to prove an alibi, but without success. 
There was strong evidence to show that he had taken a part in the 
disposal of the remains, and Jansion was proved to have broken open 
Fualdés’ escritoire ; strong circumstantial evidence fixed the crime 
on the other prisoners. In summing up, counsel for Bastide, ad- 
dressing Mme. Manzon, who was still in court, said: “It would have 
been better for the accused if the truth, however terrible, had come 
from your lips. Who prevented your speaking? Is it one of the 
accused? What have you to fear from them? ‘They are in irons —” 
“Ah, my God! all the guilty are not in irons!” exclaimed Clarisse. 
Again were the proceedings interrupted, and she was brought to the 
stand, but with the same result as before. She stammered, contra- 
dicted herself, and finally burst into tears and sank to the ground in 
strong convulsions. ‘ 

The jury brought in a verdict of guilty against the widow’ Bancal, 
Bastide, Jansion, Bach and Colard. Some irregularities in the pro- 
ceedings, however, gave ground for a motion for a new trial, which 
was granted, and the second trial took place at Alby, March 25, 1818. 
On this occasion Mme. Manzon appeared among the prisoners, having 
been committed for having “aided or assisted at the murder of 
Fualdés.” The evidence was much the same as before, and the 
interest languished till the examination of Mme. Manzon, who it was 
said was now about to tell the truth. Three days before she had sent 
to the president of the assizes a letter which had been conveyed to 
her in the prison, and which furnishes an example of those menaces 
whose constant repetition had driven her to the verge of idiocy. 
“Listen for the last time. The day when you testify will be the last 
of your son’s life. Denial or death} Remember your oath. Your 
son —his fate is in your hands. The steel is ready.” 

At last some part of the truth was extracted from her. Her story 
was similar to the one she had told Clémandot, except that she said 
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nothing about the attempt to kill her, nor her oath; nor could she 
tell who had conducted her from the house. Jansion, who had mani- 
fested great anxiety during her examination, called on her to say if 
he was in the house, if she saw him. She pressed her hands to her 
forehead, while tears rolled down her cheeks. “I have nothing to say 
to that cruel question.” 

In vain was she urged to tell more. The judge, the jury, the widow 
Bancal, Jansion’s counsel, Jansion himself, implored her to tell all she 
knew. At last Bastide, who had defended himself with calmness 
throughout the whole trial, thought he would profit by her hesitation. 
He rose and solemnly said, “I adjure you to tell the truth — no more 
lies. Speak—I conjure you, speak!” No longer terrified and 
trembling, but angry and menacing, Mme. Manzon sprang from her 
seat. Pale, agitated, convulsively shaking, while her eyes flashed 
with rage, she hissed out the single word “Ma/heureux /” in a tone 
which electrified the whole audience. Bastide, with a sarcastic smile, 
said, “That is enough comedy. We hear too many monosyllables ; 
keep them for your memoirs. ‘Tell us the truth at last.”- Upon 
this she burst through the gendarmes who surrounded her, and 
rushed across the court-room to where Bastide was standing.. Hastily 
gathering up her long hair on the top of her head, and pressing it 
down with her hand so that it assumed the appearance of a boy’s cap, 
she thrust her face close to Bastide’s, and said, “Do you recognise me 
now?” “No,” said Bastide ; but he was evidently trembling, and his 
voice had lost its assurance. “You don’t recognise me, assassin, and 
you wanted to kill me!” Bastide was terribly agitated, Jansion fell 
fainting to the floor, an example which Clarisse, after her usual custom 
in moments of excitement, quickly followed, and the court adjourned 
in a scene of great confusion. 

The next day her examination was continued in true French style 
—all parties, judge, jury, counsel, and accused, participating. She 
now said that Bastide was present and wanted to kill her, but some 
one saved her life and took her away. She did not know who he 
was, nor would she say what took her to the Rue des Hebdomadiers 
in male attire. It was perfectly evident that horror at the scenes she 
had witnessed, terror at the constant threats to which she had been 
subjected, gratitude towards him who had saved her life, and shame at 
the discovery of the assignation she had evidently intended to keep 
on the night of the murder, had driven her almost crazy. Many 
questions she refused to answer at all. Towards the close of the 
day Bastide, who had recovered from the excitement of the day 
before, indulged in one of those harangues which enliven the pro- 
ceedings in a French court of justice. 

“Here is a witness who speaks or keeps quiet as she pleases. I 
demand that she does not study her réle one day to declaim it here 
the next.” 

The Fudge.—“ She has spoken ; she has named you positively.” 

Bastide.—“ She has spoken as they do in Corneille — as they do at 
the theatre. My faith! it seems like fairyland here.” 

“Tn that case,” exclaimed Clarisse, “ you are the wicked fairy 
At last the truth was elicited. Bach and the widow Bancal were so 
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entangled in the meshes of circumstantial evidence that their case 
was hopeless. Both turned state’s-evidence, and gave details of the 
murder which filled the listeners with horror. 
Fualdés was dragged blindfolded into the house, having been seized 
in a neighboring street. He cried out, “What have I done!” and 
was told to say his prayers, and quickly too. He was then forced by 
Bastide and Jansion to sign some papers. That over, Bastide coolly 
informed him that he must die. “What!” -he cried, “my cousin and 
my friend would kill me! That cannot be!” He was seized and 
stretched on a table. By his side were some loaves of bread, which 
his wife had that very day sent as a charity to the Bancals, who were 
in very needy circumstances. A bucket was placed under the head 
of the table to catch the blood. Fualdés asked for time to reconcile 
himself with God. “Go and reconcile yourself with the devil,” said 
Bastide. Jansion struck the first blow and missed. Fualdés made 
a desperate effort; the table upset, and a furious struggle ensued. 
Fualdés broke from his assassins and reached the door, but Bach 
guarded it, and he was at last recaptured and laid again on the table, 
when Bastide coolly cut his throat. At this moment a noise was 
heard in the closet, and tearing open the door, Bastide disclosed 
Mme. Manzon in man’s clothes. He raised the dripping knife to 
stab her, when she shrieked out, “I am a woman! My God! spare 
my life!” Bastide still wished to kill her, but Jansion interposed. 
One corpse, he said, was enough to get rid of ; let them swear her to 
secrecy and let her go. His counsels prevailed. Mme. Manzon was 
placed on her: knees by the side of the corpse, and while one hand 
was raised to heaven, the other was thrust into the gaping wound in 
Fualdés’ throat, and a terrible oath exacted from her. Bach said that 
when she rose to her feet her hand was dripping with blood. Jansion 
then led her from the house. The body of Fualdés was packed up in 
a neat bundle and carried to the Aveyron by four of the party, while 
Bastide and Jansion, each with a loaded fowling-piece, formed the 
advanced and rear-guards of the procession. 

The accused were all found guilty, except Mme. Manzon, and duly 
executed. Bastide and Jansion protested their innocence to the last, 
and there are still those who believe that they were not guilty. All 
legal writers, however, who have given the matter their attention, 
concur in the belief that they suffered justly. 

Mme. Manzon having lost her position in society at Rhodez, re- 
paired to Paris. There an enterprising speculator engaged her to 
attend the comptoir of his café in the Palais Royal. She published 
several memoirs of the case, which at first had a ready sale, but she 
soon sank into obscurity and when and how she died is unknown. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


ERHAPS there is not a grave in all Montmartre that was 

reached by so long and so cruel a martyrdom as that which 
closed over the great German poet in 1856. The last eight years 
of Heine’s life showed the gradual crumbling of a frame that had 
always been delicate. But it was the frame of a delicate Hercules ; 
and frail as it was, the disintegration which took place was resisted 
by a will and a power that seem marvellous when we look into the 
records of his death. If might be called an immortal dying, a life in 
death, Prometheus fixed like a star to the precipice, a death that 
sparkled with the wit and the nonsense of life. It was ‘impossible 
for-Heine to die without being Heine to the last — brilliant, funny, 
pathetic, full of divine grimace, full of tragic persiflage. His friends 
trooped to see him during his lingering decay, and eagerly enjoyed 
that passing-bell of wit which he jingled incessantly to invite the 
world to his own funeral. Propped up on pillows, or floundering 
in mattresses, with one eye entirely gone and the lid of the other 
paralysed, the famous author of the “ Pictures of Travel” entertained 
George Sand and Gautier, Béranger and Gérard de Nerval, Taillandier 
and Mignet, with all the stores of his rich intellect. The torment 
which Heine had to endure from ambulant correspondents who flocked 
to his dwelling to see or hear something of the German Voltaire, is 
pathetically alluded to by Herr Strodtmann in his charming biography. 
It became as fashionable to visit Heine as to visit the tigers of the 
zoological garden ; and Heine’s dying afforded a living to the con- 
tributors of the Garten/aube. A crumb of correspondence grew into 
a loaf that fed thousands ; a don mot from Heine’s lips became gold 
in the pockets of interviewers ; a needle-prick of humor tickled the 
midriff of half Germany in the columns of some Vienna chronique 
scandaleuse. It was never a principle with Heine to exercise the 
slightest restraint, to curb’ with the tiniest golden bit the antics of a 
remorseless tongue. Whoever had ever offended, whoever had ever 
been a little malicious towards Heine himself, trembled before the 
stinging cobra of the Rue d’Amsterdam. The higher the rank of the 
persons against whom his anger or his sarcasm was pointed, the surer 
were they of being reached. The wit might be Jove’s eagle, but it 
always carried in its talons the grace of Ganymede. Sometimes it was 
a handful -of peppered rose-leaves or a poisoned violet, or a beautiful 
and glowing sea-nettle, that he flung at his antagonists ; again it was 
a naked blade bitten with wondrous designs of Damascus ; oftener 
still it was the unshorn curls of Medusa that he wrathfully shook in 
their faces and mingled with the scornful tinkling of his cap and bells. 
He seldom grew imaginative over his enemies ; he struck them with 
the sting of naked retort. Little verselets, tense and terse as a coiled 
rattlesnake, opened their tiny mouths and ejected thimblefuls of 
scarlet venom ; little epigrams, hardly able to contain their enormous 
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bitterness, dropped from his pen and withered a Platen or a Borne ; 
little sentences, abrupt as precipices, opened before the feet of his 
enemies and disclosed to them the whole depth of his yawning indig- 
nation. His mind was an Indian jungle in which lurked tigers and 
tarantulas, gorgeous flowers whose perfumes were anaesthetic or 
whose leaves were livid with the passionate ichor of the East ; strange 
architecture of vines and parasites, filling the forest with the green of 
chameleons or the gloom of adders ; and over all arched the blue 
dome of Brahma, strewn with stars as with tiger-lilies. It was a noble 
and a sad sight— Heine aroused. All the occult glories and horrors 
of the jungle would creep forth warmed into coiling and writhing life 
— flowers, perfumes, strange cries, suffocating luxuriance, glittering 
reptiles — surrounding, smothering the offender. He could be fiend- 
ish ; and yet there was more tenderness in him perhaps than in all 
his antagonists put together. His most sustained malice could not 
get beyond the memorial of Borne or the scourging of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel. And even in these outbursts, drops of gentleness, winds 
that had stolen over scented gardens, reveal how far real anger was 
from the purposes of the satirist. Heine’s whip was a subtle silken 
cord of infinite delicacy, and yet capable of contracting into. wrathful 
serpent-like fold over the heads of malefactors. It cannot be said 
that it was always artistically flourished. The memorable imitations 
of Count Platen which he permitted his friend Immermann to append 
to one of the volumes of the “Pictures of Travel,” called forth a 
controversy in which Heine for once proceeded too far. The silken 
cord that cut the air like silver was transformed into the avenging 
scourge of the Eumenides. It was a sort of vulture-scourge that tore 
the vitals of Platen. The aesthetic sense of Germany was outraged, 
for Heine exceeded the bounds of art in his personalities. It was 
perhaps more the artistic transgression than the moral obliquity that 
infused his afterthought with a tincture of regret for what he had 
done. Art was a great word with Heine, as it was all in all with 
Goethe. Goethe, the great ice-artist, the constructor of exquisite 
ice-kremlins, battlemented frost, turreted icicles, cathedrals in hoar- 
rime, Roman elegies in snow,— Heine, the warm human breath that 
melts the pageant from the window-pane,— how natural to name these 
two together, how distinct the phases which they represent and of 
which each was the living symbol. They might be called the mystic 
cherubim of Art and Nature whose outspread wings overshadow the 
altar of the tabernacle. There was much of disrespect and flippancy 
in Heine’s allusions to the great chief of German literature, as there 
was singular shortsightedness in Goethe’s depreciation of Heine. 
“ Heine has no heart,” quoth the Herr Hofrath Wolfgang von Goethe 
to one of his interviewers. That was precisely and pre-eminently 
what Heine had, if one characteristic more than another presents itself 
in his writings. Heart was the solvent that held all his peculiarities 
of style and contents together. But the facts concerning Heine’s last 
years are more interesting than any attempt to throw him into 
juxtaposition with any of his contemporaries. 

Heine may be said not to have lived before the Revolution of July. 
He had thought, dreamed, idled, trifled, written exquisitely. The 
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Reisebilder were on every shelf, the ballads were in everybody’s 
memory, the love-songs hung in the air like a tender mist and 
bewitched the fingers of Lowe and Hoven to find music sweet enough 
for them ; but lived Heine had not till the mighty tocsin of July rang 
and summoned him to Paris. There was an eternal struggle in his 
soul between the poet and the politician. He could not be both, and 
the result was that he was neither fully. A poet of fragments, a 
singer of ballads as perfect as were ever written, there is the inex- 
orable fact that his literary life lacked unity. He resembled a sculptor 
whose chisel was wondrously fertile in das-relief/s, medallion portraits, 
fairylike Corinthian capitals, half bubble, half blossom, and all perfec- 
tion. But the Parthenon is not built of bas-reliefs. Nor did he be- 
come a politician with all his morbid longing for it. He lacked voice, 
physique, personal impressiveness, fortitude, spontaneous eloquence 
— the politician, in a word. There was not a single quality by virtue 
of which he was able if he had tried to become a leader of the people, 
a stirring forensic orator, an ardent champion of the rights of man- 
kind on the hustings. With the consciousness of this discord, this 
absence of symmetry, this eloquence of word and inability to act, the 
poet weakened while the politician came to naught. The best that 
remains of Heine is what he gave before the political idea had fully 
developed by long residence in France. It is curious what affinity 
existed between Heine and the French. More than any of the great 
German writers he possessed that esprit, that mobile organisation, 
that nimbleness and fire of fancy which distinguish the French and 
make of them the most charming of talkers. The grapes of his native 
Rhineland were sprinkled with the golden fruitage of Champagne — 
the great lazy slumbering Rhine blended in him with the sparkling 
and vivacious Seine. He was a child of the line —a product of the 
old German feudalism as it met and wrestled with the Code Napoléon. 
He was J anus-natured —German dreaminess with mystic reminiscences 
of the ancient Teutoburger Wald, won and wedded to Gallic alertness, 
versatility, bustle: equally eloquent from either side. As he said of 
himself, he was “a German nightingale that had built its nest in 
M. de Voltaire’s periwig.” , 

The record of Heine’s last illness is infinitely sad. It is again the 
old story of the dying Prometheus. In exile, in continual financial 
distress, in continual dissensions with his rich relations, the poet’s 
cup ran over when in 1845 a slow and stealthy paralysis began to 
creep over his limbs and senses, putting them out one by one like the 
wax-tapers after a great ball. One after the other they went —the 
eye, the lips, the tongue partially, the organs of speech, and the fingers 
and leg of the right side. “I kiss,” says he pathetically, “but have 
no sense of feeling, so senseless have my lips become. Whole even- 
ings I sit at the fireside beside my wife. ‘Quelle conversation alle- 
mande!’ she cries, and then she sighs.” He could not write except 
in large scrawling characters, so different from his once beautiful and 
regular handwriting. His thoughts would not flow for an amanuensis. 
The sudden death of his uncle, the millionaire Solomon Heine of 
Hamburg, without specially providing for him in his will, and the 
refusal of. his most intimate friend and blood-relation, Karl Heine, 
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son of Solomon, to carry out even the meagre dispositions which were 
made in his favor, threw him into such mental excitement as to bring 
on his terrible malady. .“God pardon my family the sin they have 
committed against me!” he exclaims in a letter to his publisher. His 
uncle had been his benefactor all through life, and his death plunged 
him into great grief and embarrassment. In the evening of his life 
Heine had married Mathilde Marat—a faithful, loving, childlike 
Frenchwoman whose devotion to him was measureless. The thin, 
nervous poet, whose whole life had been a battle from the beginning, 
from the days of the brilliant letters from Berlin up to 1835, had 
found the pearl of great price and had grown fat by the side of his 
Mathilde — “whom,” as he says in his will, “I spoiled unspeakably 
because I loved unspeakably.” The bright Parisienne kriew nothing 
of his celebrity as a poet, and it was his pride to boast of her disin- 
terestedness, her affection, her cheerfulness, her innocent little ways, 
and her ignorance. In 1842 Laube had parted from him in Paris, 
“a plump, roguish man of the world with merry eyes.” In 1847, 
five years afterward, “I embraced almost with tears an emaciated 
mannikin in whose face there was no longer any trace of an eye to be 
seen.” “The former healthy color,” says Schiicking, after his visit, 
“had departed from his courtenance and given way to a delicate 
waxen pallor ; all the features had become delicate ; they were glori- 
fied, spiritualised ; it was a head of infinite beauty, a true Christ’s 
head, that turned to me. Struck and frightened at this prodigious 
change, I said to myself that he could not live six weeks in that con- 
dition ; and yet he lived fully eight years.” When the revolution of 
February, 1848, broke out, Heine was in Paris. “I ought either - 
to have been dead or well!” he exclaimed, as he describes to the 
readers of the Augsburg 4l/gemeine Zeitung the uproar and enthusiasm 
that prevailed and even involved the poor invalid in their angry 
surges. He lived in the region of the barricades, and recounted with 
delight how a little boy of the house had brought home to his sick 
grandmother a pot of preserves captured in the sacking ef the 
Tuileries, and how reser they all were to find Louis Philippe’s 
confitures so good. “Pa ior Napoleon, that is, for the Napoleon 
d’or,” said he to Meissner ‘as he watched the stealthy step of the 
President toward the throne, and criticised the luxurious and money- 
loving society that for the moment was lotos-dreaming about a re- 
public. His interest in the politica! condition of the French narrowed 
to a contemptuous smile at their endless frivolity, their wordiness and 
their inability to conceive the meaning of a mighty catastrophe. It 
is the smile that curls the divine lips of the Pythian Apollo. 

In the month of May, 1848, he left his room for the last time, and 
supported on the arm of’a friend, took refuge from the din and tur- 
bulence of the streets in the calm and noble sculpture-gallery of the 
Louvre. “Through the streets of Paris,” relates Meissner, “surged 
the crowds of the people, driven around by their tribunes as by storms. 
The poet, half-blind, half-paralysed, dragging himself along on his 
stick, sought to escape the deafening tumult of the boulevards, and 
fled into the adjacent Louvre. He entered the apartments of the 
palace, almost empty at this critical time, and found himself on a 
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level with the ground in the hall where the antique gods and god- 


desses stand. Suddenly he stood before the ideal of beauty, the 
smiling, enchanting goddess, the wonder-work of an unknown master, 
the Venus of Milo, who in the course of centuries had lost her arms, 
but not her witchery. Surprised, touched, cut to the heart, almost 
appalled at the vision, the sick man recoiled and fell into a chair, 
and the bitter, passionate tears streamed down his cheeks.” From 
that moment he never left his sick-room. He had himself carried 
out to sweet rural Passy-in the spring of the same year, where his 
feverish and irritable nerves might be far from the noise of the town. 
“So much is certain,” he writes to his brother Maximilian, “I have 
suffered more torments in the last three months than ever the 
Spanish Inquisition was able to invent. Even if I do not die, life is 
lost to me forever, and I love life with such fervent passion!” After 
His return to town he entered the well-known dwelling No. 50 Rue 
d’Amsterdam, not far from the cemetery of Montmartre. Poor Heine! 
in this isolated house, far from the boulevards with their gay throngs 
which he had loved so much, far from every green tree or music of 
birds or beautiful sunlight, far from all the rich color which the 
deep-dyed Orientalism of his nature demanded as it did the light ; 
with the dim twilight of a perpetual sick-room diffused about him, 
instead of the sunny shimmer of Parnassus; with the dark, close- 
drawn curtains drawn about his suffering eyes and paralysed body ; 
with the opium on his table, and the dagger near it with which he 
had resolved to end his life should his sufferings become insupport- 
able—there is no more mournful picture of a poet’s decay. His 
dreams assumed the gorgeously perplexing type of opium-dreams ; he 
became haunted by strange fears ; the gradual softening of the spine 
caused intolerable pain ; Mathilde and her parrot were his only com- 
panions ; he lost the hired attendant whose business it had been to 
read to him or to write down at his dictation the exquisite bits of 
poetry that visited him in the night like swallows, “and dipped their 
wings in tears and skimmed away.” Out of all this opium, decay, 
restlessness, exuded many a pearl, pale with the anguish of its birth or 
illumined with the whiter transfigured light of approaching dissolution. 
These poems have, so to speak, a lily-paleness as of death, and yet a 
bloom that seems caught from more than mortal experience. The 
little cycle called “Lazarus” contains many of these glorified reminis- 
cences of life, these organ-notes from the cathedrals beyond the grave, 
these ascetic poems spiritualised, eaten to transparence by a divine, 
hunger, by inner martyrdom, these bleeding stigmata branded as by 
fire. There is seldom the old joyous musical sense, the old tripping 
accompaniment of glad-footed refrains, the old gaiety of heart, about 
this cycle of poems. They as it were supplement the story of Lazarus 
in the Bible, and continue it down to our time. 

The helplessness, the blindness, the torment increased from month 
to month. The moxa had to be applied to resuscitate the dying ner- 
vous system, and the poet, as he described to a friend in 1849, began 
to look upon himself as a ghost, an already departed soul looking 
sympathetically down on its poor broken agonised body. “TI will 
freely confess,” said he, in a statement published about this time con- 
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cerning his health, “‘a great change has taken place with me. I am 
no longer a godlike biped, as Professor Hegel assured me we were 
twenty-five years ago in Berlin. I am no longer the‘freest German 
after Goethe,’ as Ruge found me in healthier days; I am no longer 
the great Heathen No. 2, whom they compared to the vine-crowned 
Dionysos, while they called my colleague No. 1 by the title of Jupiter 
of the Grand Duchy of Weimar ; I am no longer a life-loving, rather 
corpulent Greek smiling cheerfully down on long-faced Nazarenes: I 
am now only a poor dying Jew, an emaciated picture of misery, an un- 
happy man!” Heine ridiculed the French physicians, and would not 
bestow any confidence on them or take their medicines. For the last 
six or seven years of his life he was under the care of a distinguished 
Hungarian physician, Dr. Gruby, who from finding him twisted into 
a knot and lying painfully drawn together on the floor, salivated and 
incapable of all nourishment, recovered him to a sitting posture, gave 
him back his sight and the motion ‘of his arms, and in many ways 
alleviated the wretchedness of his condition. As a humorous revenge 
on himself, Heine diligently plied a course of medical reading to in- 
struct himself in the pathology of his disease. “My studies won’t 
help me much. I shall at most be able to read lectures in heaven to 
show my audience how ill the doctors on earth understand softening 
of the spine.” As we learn from Strodtmann, Heine’s day generally 
passed very simply : a bath when his condition permitted ; the mulatto 
nurse lifted him out of his “mattress grave” and carried him like a 
child in her arms ; then breakfast of beef, fruits, and Bordeaux wine ; 
whatever he fancied was set before him, even the rarest fruits ; the 
cook was the most important personage in the house after the physi- 
cian ; between twelve and six he received his visitors, dictated to his 
secretary, or listened to reading aloud. Most of his visitors were 
ladies, with whom he remained a favorite to the last,—ladies of the 
elegant fashionable world, ladies of literature, ladies of Bohemia, pen 
in hand to take down the sibylline wit that fell from his lips, or ladies 
of the neighborhood. To all he described his sufferings in the most 
- comical light, and made endless fun of his poor, tortured, perishing 
body. George Sand, the sparkling Delphine Gay, Madame d’Agoult 
dropped in to ask after the sick poet or to enliven his sombre solitude 
with the pleasures of their captivating health and conversation. 
Heine had the most brilliant French at command. It cost him no 
effort to throw his thoughts into the curt epigrammatic form so pecu- 
liar to the French and so characteristic of the Parisian. There are 
records of his wonderful conversations with the Abbé La Mennais, 
and with the amiable and accomplished Théophile Gautier, in which 
he stood no whit behind these masters of rich and varied diction. 
Twenty-five years’ familiarity with the: boudoirs and boulevards, the 
social life and political revolutions of the metropolis, had washed 
away the last vestiges of accent. As his German displayed no trace of 
the nasal slang that is one of the idiosyncrasies of the German Jew, 
so his French was filtered of all trans-Rhenine heaviness and clumsi- 
ness. His own French translations of his prose works exhibit every 
felicity of diction, every trick or point of wit, every hidden and almost 
unattainable grace of expression that give to the original such undying 
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charm. His friends Gérard de Nerval and St. René Taillandier, 
were constantly consulted by the poet in the preparation of his works 
for the French press. To one of the French reviews he contributed 
the immortal papers on German philosophy, religion, and romance 
which are the most delightful reading their author has left us after 
the Reisebilder. He did not attempt to translate his poems into the 
corresponding French poetical forms: there was too much soul in 
them to be translated into the language of reason. There remain, 
however, delicious renderings of individual pieces by Taillandier, 
Schuré, Marelle, and de Nerval, especially of the famous “ Ein Fich- 
tenbaum steht einsam” and “Leise klingt durch mein Gemiith.” 
His Napoleon-worship in early youth, and the troops of French who 
settled in the Rhine provinces in the first decade of this century, had 
produced a profound love of the nation in Heine, and toward tht 
close of his life brought upon him frequent reproaches of lack of 
patriotism. How nobly he vindicated himself was shown by the long 
and sorrowful years of exile which he endured precisely for this un- 
grateful country and for the reform and regeneration of its stagnant 
political wretchedness. 

A little while before he died, when he asked permission of the 
Prussian government to go to Berlin and consult Dieffenbach about 
his terrible condition, the great and good Humboldt conveyed to him 
as gently as possible the refusal of the king to grant his dying request. 
There were orders at every frontier station to seize and imprison him 
should he make his appearance. It might be said there were orders 
to imprison his corpse. The dilettante Friedrich Wilhelm loved 
Heine’s works as he loved little else, but he did not feel safe from 
his intolerable tongue. Amongst the many caprices that took posses- 
sion of the sick fancy of the invalid was a curious one to gamble in 
stocks, delighted as a child when he won and furious as a tiger when 
he lost. He heaped his friend Friedland, who undertook these little 
financial speculations for him, with the bitterest reproaches when a 
new speculation did not succeed, and finally broke off all connection 
with him. Since the days when Tacitus described the Germans as 
preparing the “potui humor ex hordeo aut frumento,” as loving “lac 
concretum” and being passionately addicted to dice, the character 
of the nation has not changed ; and perhaps Baden-Baden and Spa 
were lineal descendants of the ancient haunts of burly, open-air loving, 
fair-haired Teutons. The numerous fugitives from justice and the 
Fatherland who lingered at Paris during Heine’s illness were a source 
of incessant vexation and excitement ; and the calls for aid, and even 
the ménaces by which they were often accompanied, increased the 
nervous irritability to which he now became morbidly subject. “Alas!” 
he sighed, “it will soon become the fashion for all the German writers 
to make pilgrimages to me, as the Mahommedans do to Mecca. And 
yet they say I have no religion! That is curiously enough the last 
of me, that I should come at last to be looked upon as a relic!” He 
laughed ‘to scorn many of thé hypocritical expressions of sympathy 
that came to him from his native land. “You are right,” said he to 
a person who had just been delivering a budget from Germany. 
“Recently the big chimpanzee of the Jardin des Plantes became 
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unwell and all Paris was interested in the sick ape, and when he died 
at last there were nurses that visited the garden every day and hung 
their heads pathetically and sighed and said to their gallants, ‘ Hélas ! 
there’s no such ape to be found anywhere!’” Among the many other 
tribulations of his long and incurable malady was the correspondence 
that was forced upon him, chiefly from ladies, who recommended all 
manner of quackeries or begged for letters of introduction to French 
notabilities, or even requested the bedridden martyr to look up a 
Jemme de chambre for them ! 

Gleams of light fell now and then athwart this immortal sick-room; 
dear friends from distant lands, from Germany, from Hamburg, from 
home, his only sister and his two brothers, old schoolfellows, a 
number gf devoted and faithful followers, gathered as with folded 
wings about the deathbed of Heinrich Heine. Bursts of the old 
eloquent conversation would surprise and enchant the stray visitors. 
He would have the little children of his neighbors brought over, and 
would eat cake with them and entertain them with all sorts of droll 
stories: how beautiful and bright it was in heaven, how they ate cake 
there from morning till night, and how the good God had angels for 
scullions, who when they had had a nice dinner would wipe their 
mouths with their white wings. “Ce qui du reste est bien sale de 
leur part!” exclaiged his little god-daughter indignantly, provoked 
at this celestial impropriety. And Madame Mathilde would laugh till 
the tears ran down her cheeks. He speaks of his situation in the 
preface to the Romancero as a “grave without rest, death without 
the privileges of the dead, who need not spend money or write letters 
or make books.” During his illness he drew up two wills which for 
pathos exceed anything he ever wrote. They breathe the tenderest 
affection for his kindred, the firmest faith in God, the most anxious 
avoidance of all that could offend or hurt any living being. An 
eloquent solemnity pervades these documents, a gentle reverence for 
the feelings of others is their keynote. The beautiful allusion to his 
“noble and high-hearted ‘mother, who had done so much for him,” is 
full of the thrilling tenderness which always existed between them. 
This remarkable woman, a deist of the school of Rousseau, exerted a 
powerful influence over him, and it was her fate to survive her son 
nearly twenty years. His whole conduct toward her, and his eager 
efforts to keep from her all knowledge of his frightful state, show the 
noblest and most filial feeling. She lived in Hamburg in the humblest 
circumstances, and to the last remained in ignorance of his true con- 
dition. He thought himself justified in deceiving her by all sorts of 
little artifices or by the always pleasant and merry tone of his monthly 
letters. His greatest solace was of course his wife Mathilde, whose 
exhaustless cheerfulness and patience brightened many a dark hour, 
and threw about his sick-room an atmosphere of hope. Mathilde and 
Cocotte the parrot afforded him a never-ending theme for jokes. 
Although for many years no legal tie existed between Mathilde and 
himself, she clung to him with touching fidelity, with rare affection 
and appreciation. Her little plans and whims, her little bursts of 
temper or sunshine, her going-out and coming-in, her health and 
comfort, were watched from under the one poor paralysed lid with an 
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intensity ‘of interest that rose to religion and became a worship. His 
wife and his mother were the two idols of his heart. In the sleepless 
watches of the night, when his pains transcended the power of the 
strongest narcotics, he would remember them in exquisite couplets of 
verse, in little rhymes full of the beating of a broken heart, in little 
stanzas built up of heart’s-blood, tears and melody, exhaling only in 
the night like the night-jasmine. They were sighs breathed into the 
wondering, mourning night, burnt there like the fiery writing of 
Belshazzar, or more frequently like the shedding of gentle dews full 
of the ineffable light of the stars ; or again he would try to forget the 
physical misery by versifying witty fables of animals. “Only two 
consolations remain to me,” wrote he to Campe, “my French wife 
and my German nurse.” “Raging with pain,” he says elsewhere, “my 
poor head tosses hither and thither in the horrible nights, and the 
bells of the old cap then tinkle with pitiless gaiety.” The strange 
tenacity with which he clung to life was aided by a disposition of 
unfailing hope. With him death was a conjecture, not a certainty. 
“Opium is a religion,” he says somewhere. Lifted into its vivid 
and visionary experiences he forgot the ravages and devastations of 
disease in his wasting body, and was able to look forward to an in- 


- definite prolongation of life. He had become familiar with death, 


intimate with the grave, on confidential terms with the undertaker ; 
and owing to this perfect familiarity with all the possibilities, a gentle 
oblivion of the end seemed to fall over him. In spring he would 
revive, as if a mysterious infusion of the kindly forces of nature had 
seached his darkened chamber too and kindled his spent blood with 
new flames of vitality. The first and supreme singer of the sea 
among the Germans, the fragrance of the spring-time would inspire 
him again and again with those delicate phantom-poems, where the 
wide sea, moon-painted by the Luna of the North, would stretch out 
its gilded gulfs before the dreamer’s eye, and attune him to some 
delicious commemoration of early love. The imagery, grasped from 
the night and from opium, became at times painfully intense — the 
lights are lurid, the shadows are full of demons, the grave reeks with 
phosphorescent forms, the twilight becomes monstrous, the dawn a 
sphinx leaning her eternal breasts against the burning sands of the 
East, unsolved and insoluble. There is the whirl, the incoherency of 
delirium in many of these last utterances. Moral doubts, a red-hot 
core of misgiving that wormed at the soul of the poet and made him 
peer out cynically over the brink of the grave, send up here and there 
their sulphurous exhalations. Then again, sweet as Italian air on 
Vesuvius, a little word of hope goes up, a brave resignation to fate, a 
courageous determination to wait and see what will be the end of all 
this, if there be an end. Nothing is more remarkable or more 
beautiful than the religious change that took place in Heine’s view of 
divine things towards the end. We are told that his hatred of all 
positive religions had been complete and ungovernable from the days 
when he studied under Schlegel at Bonn to the moment when he 
wrote the preface to Weill’s “Pictures of Manners from Life in 
Alsatia,” about the year 1847. He tells us in this preface that 
posterity is promised a happier future when the nightmare of the 
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Christian religion shall be taker from the breast of humanity. “ Our 
descendants will fancy they are listening to a nursery-tale when they 
are told what we have believed and suffered ; and they will pity us.” 
Heine had been a student and an adorer of Hegel at the University 
of Berlin. Like many another, he had listened to the mystical dia- 
lectics of the philosopher with profound but somewhat puzzled respect, 
and went away impressed with a vague feeling of mighty words that 
veiled still mightier thoughts; but the words were long and the 
thoughts were dim, and the auditor was a poet ; and when he set his 
brilliant imagination to work to clothe the cloud-like Hegelian philo- 
sophy with some of its own transcendent clearness, he found that the 
philosophy was not so wonderful after all. It was not as a whole or, 
if we are to accept his statements in the “Confessions,” not at all 
that he understood this recondite system ; it was only here and there 
that a thought flashed upon him from the whirling nebulz and took 
deep root in his sympathies. The system was in general, so far as 
he was concerned, like the mead and moonshine of Valhalla. He 
ended by throwing his franslation of Hegel and his Hegelianism into 
a French grate. With the burning up of this laboriously prepared 
manuscript, which he had undertaken to introduce Hegel to a 
Parisian audience, perished the last cinder of sympathy with the 
followers of Hegel. 

The next step in the “great God-question” was toward the pan- 
theism of the St. Simonists: “But this poor, dreaming creature—the 
God of the pantheists—is, as it were, immured in the world, and 
gapes at you without power and without will. To have a will there 
‘must be a Person, and td manifest himself he must have his elbows 
free. I have therefore, as I have already confessed, returned to the 
old superstition, to a personal God. I have renounced nothing, not 
even my old heathen gods, from whom indeed I have turned away, 
but I part in love and friendship.” The “heavenly homesickness ” 
had seized the perishing skeptic, and after “keeping swine among 
the Hegelians” and indulging the powerless day-dream of St. Si- 
monism ; when he noticed that the rude Plebs began to discuss reli- 
gious questions in their besmirched symposia, and Atheism began to 
smell powerfully of cheese, brandy and tobacco, his eyes were sud- 
denly opened, and “what he had not understood through his reason, 
he now understood through his nose.” The fact is, that it was the 
reading of the Bible that had produced this wondrous change. “I 
was like a poverty-stricken man who has lost all and has starvation 
staring him in the face, when unexpectedly in a forgotten, unnoticed 
drawer of his safe he discove-s a million. So in my heart I found a 
quiet spot where the treasure of religion had hitherto remained un- 
noticed.” Heine was still, however (and remained so to the last), 
emphatic in his repugnance to the noisy dogmas of ecclesiasticism as 
they cawed about his bedside and thrust themselves on his notice 
through the overtures of Protestant or Catholic. The rival sects were 
eager to claim this wonderful convert as their own. Heine was by 
baptism a member of the Lutheran Evangelical Church; but he 
never cared for this or for any Church, further than to ridicule 
“the cruel joke of the Author of the Universe, the heavenly Aristo- 
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phanes.” From the hopeless entanglement and paradox of his utter- 
ances in these last years, as throughout his life, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to get a clear silken skein of consistent creed. 
The state of his religious views resembled a cocoon whose infinite 
tangle of recurrent threads awaits some skilful hand to spin them 
into a harmonious fabric. Meanwhile, the hum of the cocoon could 
be heard day and night. Heine left precise directions in both wills 
that none of the clergy, not even “the high clergy of Atheism,” 
should officiate at his grave. He recounts in thrilling words his 
profound belief in the immortality of the soul, “though all his know- 
ledge, his whole intellect, told him it was madness. . . . I am perfectly 
convinced by reason of our ceasing to exist, but grasp it with my 
feelings I cannot.” Every lover of Heine will remember the memor- 
able speculations on the same subject that come, as it were, to irre- 
pressible utterance in the pages of the Reisedilder. Belief in im- 
mortality bubbles from the lips of the poet there like a divine wine, 
between his set teeth it presses victoriously. “I am compelled,” 
said he, alluding to his disbelief in Christ, while at the same time a 
painful expression passed over his face, “to die without the help of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Still it would be easy to quote a dozen pas- 
sages where he speaks of the Son of Man in terms of reverent and 
admiring devotion. Heine was, after all, more of a free-talker than 
a free-thinker. All the ages uttered their wrongs through him ; he 
was perhaps the frankest man of his century, and this candor, largely 
colored as it was by impulse, led him into those endless apparent con- 
tradictions that make it so arduous a task to get at his real opinions. 
Borne said that Heine coufd not help telling the truth, even on him- 
self. He was the mouthpiece of multitudinous things that had to 
be said in an age loath to hear them, and he was rewarded with 
exile, excommunication, and persecution. 

Some of the last years of his life were devoted to the preparation 
of a complete edition of his works and to the republication of his 
prose works in French, Though his situation became more deplor- 
able from month to month, and his frail life began to hang more and 
more on the mystic thread of opium, there were peaceful, painless 
moments when the old poetic powers returned in all their splendor. 
Never in the deepest abysses of pain did the clearness of his intellect, 
the consistency of his thought, the sovereign vigor of his imagination, 
desert him for a moment. The tower might rock, but the silver bell 
at its pinnacle rang out clear and sweet to the last. It was in 1851 
that the Romancero appeared ; a volume in which, as his biographer 
remarks, is mirrored every phase of Heine’s mind, all his marvellous 
technical skill and mastery over rhyme and rhythm, all his powers of 
grimace and caricature, all the perfection of the mechanic, all the 
genius of the artist. As if the dying fire lifted itself for one glorious 
effort more, the genius of Heine sent forth this cry, this varied pan- 
orama of ballad, elegy, and satire, before it fell asleep in Montmartre, 
It is the author’s Pantheon All his gods are there. They are not 
all clad in their imperial purple, but they’are every inch gods. More 
than any of his preceding works has this last volume the pathological 
coloring that hangs about it like the suffering figure of the crucifix 
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about the heart of one who has received the last unction. Never did 
a warmer human hand clutch more shadowy horrors or deal with more 
horrible shadows than loom here and there through this collection. 
The effect of the vivid intermingling of the most intensely living 
forms with the pallid visions of the Infinite that haunt the sick-room, 
is peculiar. One segment of existence rigid, corpse-like, already 
familiar with the awfulness of the great change, already descended to 
the tomb, already fixed in the frozen cynicism of death ; the other 
palpitating, vitalised, reaching passionately into life, panting for the 
purple indolence and beauty of Epicurus, a voice full of yearning and 
sweetness. This weird dualism reigns throughout the Romancero. 
Almost every line bears the trace of pain, every verse is stamped with 
its cloven hoof. There are lovely bugle-bursts of the old ballad-music 
like that of “ The Boy’s Wonderhorn ” ; satires that sting like scorpions 
— Scorpio idealised to a glorious constellation ; poems of the night, 
that have imbibed all its gloom and glory ; poems of death and retro- 
spect, charged with the utmost pathos that language can bear ; bur- 
lesques brimming with Gargantua become sentimental. It is the 
shivered mirror imaging the old, sweet, cynical face in its fragments. 
“Like a dead man,” says Gautier, “the poet was nailed up in his 
coffin alive, but when the ear hearkened, Poetry was heard singing 
beneath the black bier-cloth.” 

But Heine’s chief attention was directed to the composition of his 
memoirs, three volumes of which were completed up to his death, and 
which was to be his chief work. These invaluable memoirs were 
taken possession of by his family at his death, and sold to the Im- 
perial Library at Vienna, together with. all the poet’s remains in 
manuscript. It is hardly to be hoped that they will ever see the 
light. The Heine family seem to have behaved abominably in the 
whole business ; refusing all codperation in the issuing and editing of 
the compiete works, withholding his correspondence from his bio- 
grapher, exhibiting indecent hostility toward all thorough investigation 
of his relations with the family, and in many ways thwarting the effort 
to give the world a rounded picture of one of its most interesting and 
celebrated characters. 

In 1854 Heine was taken from the gloomy chambers in the Rue 
d’Amsterdam to lodgings in one of the broad, benignant avenues 
leading to the Champs Elysées. The lodgings lay a hundred and 
five’ steps from the basement, at the top of the house, with a sunny 
outlook over the animated boulevards, where the delicious spectacle 
of green trees and sunshine greeted him for the first time in years. 
It is touching to read of the childlike interest the poet took in that 
grand spectacular drama, the Champs Elysées, crowded with all 
the luxurious life of the French capital, with its long lines of car- 
riages, its foot-passengers going to the Bois or returning to the obelisk 
in the Place de la Concorde, its dashing horsemen and armorial 
blazonries. He had always loved the boulevards, those miniature 
worlds of France on its feet, and in his last illness the old love re- 
turned. When the summer days were sunny and still he would have 
himself carried out on the balcony, and lying on his pallet he loved 
to gaze at the lively throngs far beneath thrcugh his wife’s opera-glass. 
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“You cannot imagine,” said he to a visitor, “how I felt when I saw 
the world again for the first time in so many years with my one half 
eye, and yet so little of it. I made them hand me Mathilde’s opera- 
glass, and followed with incredible pleasure a pastry-seller offering 
his cakes to two ladies in crinolines, and a little dog standing on three 
legs by atree. I closed the glass. I did not want to see anything 
more, for I envied the dog.” From this little balcony Heine gathered 
his last impressions, his last souvenirs of the world. He had reached, 
too, a spiritual exaltation that betokened the near approach of 
death. “ Pouvez-vous siffler?” inquired his physician one day, after 
a violent attack of catarrh. “ Hélas non! pas méme les piéces de M. 
Scribe!” replied the poet. The tender aureole that plays about the 
heads of so many dying poets was with him changed to an aureole of 
humor, sprinkled, it is true, with tears, as it always is. He quizzed 
and joked and satirised to the last. The fun never left him. It was 
a constant watcher by his bedside. In his prosperous days it had 
been his never-failing companion ; in the solemn and stealthy ap- 
proach of dissolution it sparkled and crackled more tremulously than 
ever. Even when his lips were paralysed, and all that he took tasted 
to him like earth, he managed to articulate some witticism, some 
droll allusion to his weakness. He would scrawl huge notes with a 
lead-pencil on huge folio-sheets, and fill them with the light of 
his brave heart. He was a Prometheus whose cries were trans- 
formed into the wit of Aristophanes. And his wit was so sponta- 
neous that it was electrical in its effect. It was the natural language 
of the man. There was no farewell for his friends at the grave, but 
there was a don mot. It was his way of saying farewell. Heine 
rarely played the pathetic in conversation. He had so often 
jested with death that at last death itself became a jest. They 
conversed together familiarly from over the river like soldiers of two 
rival camps. They exchanged courtesies, cartes de visite, photographs ; 
and the muse always got the better of the monarch. A few months 
before the end a singular piece of luck fell to the lot of the sufferer. 
He won the friendship of a most gifted and accomplished German 
lady, as to whose connections and origin neither he nor his friend 
Meissner, with whom she was also on intimate terms,-could learn 
much that was definite. She was a waif, a spray of pure white 
flowers, that fell athwart his threshold and filled his sick-room with 
fragrance, a premonition of the last flowers that tender hands were 
soon to strew around the sleep that he sometimes fancied was to be 
eternal. Her bright face and winning manners soon became indis- 
pensable, and the poet would write supplicating notes when she failed 
to come as usual and enliven the tedious hours. “As the prisoner,” 
says Meissner, “loves the little bird that is wont to sit on his window- 
sill, and feeds it tenderly to allure it soon back again, that it may 
forget its gay green woods from time to time : so Heine overwhelmed 
his faithful companion and friend with little gifts, designed to express 
his pleasure in a hundred shapes, and forced his hand that could 
scarcely write any more to throw off little notes that unceasingly, 
supplicatingly demanded new visits. We hear in them the tenderest 
words of yearning of the olden time, and the sweetest pet-names, the 
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well-known ridicule from mere teasing up to blasphemous fury, the 
cries of longing after youth, enjoyment, life.” “It was to her,” says 
Strodtmann, “ that the magnificent vision was addressed in which the 
poet, in a waste place of ruins among the sunken statues of the gods, 
beholds himself in a marble sarcophagus as a corpse, above which 
bends the Beloved as a passion-flower.” Wonderful little Jz/Zets 
did he write her in those last days. “I am almost mad with vexa- 
tion, pain and impatience,” he says in one of them. Again, “ Nebu- 
chadnezzar II., formerly Prussian atheist, now lotos-flower adorer,” 
is signed to a New Year’s congratulation. ' 

The long, lonesome sickness was soon toend. ‘The hour came when 
it was not looked for. Meissner records as follows: “ For three days 
an attack of vomiting that could not be stopped held on, and nobody 
about him doubted that Heine would succumb this time. The mon- 
strous doses of morphine which he had gradually become accustomed 
to take had, it is true, brought on similar attacks before, but never 
_ such persistent and violent ones. Still he was defiant and hopeful 
that he should escape alive from this battle. He began a new will, 
without getting beyond the first paragraph, and remained conscious 
the whole time. Even his wit did not abandon him. A few hours 
before his death, an acquaintance rushed into the room to see him 
once more. Immediately on entering, he asked Heine how he stood 
with God. Heine smiled and said, ‘Be quiet: Dieu me pardonnera: 
c’est son métier!’ So the last night came on —the night of the 16th 
to the 17th of February. ‘The physician entered, and Heine inquired 
whether he should die. Dr. Gruby thought he ought to disclose the 
entire truth. The announcement was received with perfect tranquillity. 
About 4 o’clock Sunday morning he breathed out his spirit. Mathilde 
had retired to rest about one, She never saw her husband again till 
his eye was closed forever. In death he was more beautiful than any 
one who knew him had ever seen him in life ; even the physician de- 
clared he had never seen so much glory diffused even over youthful 
faces.” 

Gray and gloomy dawned the day of his funeral. Heine had always 
expressed passionate abhorrence of the noisy cemetery of Pre La 
Chaise, and repeatedly expressed the desire to lie in the quiet burial 
ground of Montmartre. Here on the Mount of Martyrdom, where 
St. Denis and his followers perished, and where so many outcasts and 
exiles rest, lies the martyr, the exile, and the outcast, in foreign soil. 
Martyr, exile, outcast, poet,—glorious names to bequeathe to a country, 
infinitely pathetic when applied to Heine. Like his own Gods in Exile, 
the famous writer has become the property of other lands and other 
scenes than those which he loved to celebrate. The simplest of marble 
tablets marks the grave. A few of his intimate friends gathered 
about it,+-a wreath of living immortelles,—and without religious 
services, and with the simple benediction of their tears, he was lowered 
into it. The French, English, Hungarians, Italians, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians,- Danes, Dutch, Russians, even the Malayans and the Japanese, 
do honor to the immortal singer in their varied tongues. The fore- 
most of German ballad-writers, the last of the Gothic school of Roman- 
tic and legendary poets, the man by whom most of all the exhaustless 
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treasures of German literature were opened to the French, the 
eloquent evangelist of international culture,—the dreamer, philo- 
sopher, wit, poet, martyr,— perhaps few names have a juster claim to be 
imperishable than the name of the Jew Heine. With all his paradox, 
with all his passionateness, there were the noblest ambitions at the 
bottom of Heine’s motives, even among the most grotesque incon- 
sistencies. Had he remained a mere passionless observer likeGoethe, 
a gatherer of fossils and plants and physical theories when the whole 
world was full of the woe of revolution, he might perhaps have 
attained to a more rounded, a more perfect development as an artist, 
—to a sculptured circle, not to glowing manhood ; but he had out- 
grown the exotic “objective” art-forms of his great contemporary ; 
they were not enough for him, and his luxuriant genius overflowed 
them on all sides. He was greater than Goethe through his heart. 
It was this heart, full of tremulous sensibility, that would not let him 
watch by the fire till his beautiful antique vase was finished ; it called 
him away continually to the endless cries of humanity, and allowed 
him to return, often to find his precious handiwork in ruins. But his © 
cunning genius wreathed the vase with lovely forms and fancies that 
hid the defects, and the wine of the Greek Isles mingled in it with 
the most living and sparkling of Rhenish. 
J. A. H. 








IN EGYPT. 


I. 
sr [zzz me, O Charmian, if ever I 
Loved Cesar so?” 
As well assert there be 

Of Spring-time blossoms such as royally 
Lift conscious heads with summer’s bloom to vie, 
And, crowning noon, are so content to die! 

The dawning fragrance of that love’s degree 

To this I bear the peerless Antony, 
Was but a breath, full day doth magnify; 
Or as the pallid sheen of yon pure pearl 

To this rare diamond’s iridescent gleam; 
Or play of light the glow-worm may unfurl 

To that which breaks the heavens with liquid stream. 
I tell shee, Charmian, the chrysalid girl 

Loved, but as callow moths of plumage dream! 
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II. 
Not seeing Antony, I might have died 
As I had lived, mate to one kingly soul ; 
Believing of life’s best, the utmost whole 
Was my full portion as brave Cesar’s bride ; 
Might well have deemea my passion satisfied, 
Who shared with him imperial control 
Of earthly grandeur —ignorant of a goal 
Yet unconceived by our exultant pride! 
But, seeing Antony, and touched by fire 
Of his free spirit quickening fire to flame, 
All else was ashes, while the soul’s desire 
Escaping in white heat that puts to shame 
Ambitior’s grosser elements, mounts higher 
Than love ere this has ever made its aim. 


Il. 
O Charmian, I never knew the day 
Of tender longing as the Cesar’s bride — 
Of weary yearning parted from /zs side! 
Enough to cheer me then, and doubt gainsay, 
Was the blithe singing of some roundelay, 
Or the inflowing of a perfumed tide 
Of luxury my kingdom could provide — 
Or any magic fancy would essay! 
But now, I court a Lethe-folding sleep ; 
For song and mocking pageantry have lost 
Their charm to,charm me, since far Rome can keep 
The lover I would hold at any cost; 
Whom to bring back the sacrifice were cheap 
That a world’s men and means should all exhaust. 


Iv. 
Then, Charmian, beware how thou dost laud 

Th feebler master in thy mistress’ face! 

He is most brave who longest holds the grace 
Of Egypt’s queen, and looms for her a god, 
Where only mortal feet have erstwhile trod ; 

Who gives, yet nothing gains from princely place, 

When from a throne the slavish populace 
Is hither swayed or thither by his nod. 

So no more vaunting of my vernal pledge! 

I hate the intrusion of a thought that bates, ° 
Though but by dull comparison, the edge 

Of full enjoyment in this time that waits 
About me bathed in light. ’Tis sacrilege 

To turn for shadows while the noontide’ sates ! 


Mary B. DopGE. 





A VISIT TO COSTA RICA. 


— 


N the 15th of July, 1872, the “new and commodious steamer 

Rising Star” of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. left her dock near 
the foot of Canal street, New York, bearing away numerous human 
souls desirous of reaching certain various points of the earth ; and 
among the number might have been found your humble contributor, 
bound to the little Central American State of Costa Rica, to fulfil an 
engagement upon the railroad known there as the Ferro Carril de 
Costa Rica. 

The voyage promised to be interesting, for we were to stop at 
Kingston, Jamaica, and proceed thence by way of Aspinwall across 
the Isthmus to Panama. We were to proceed up the Pacific Ocean 
to Punta Arenas, the Pacific port of Costa Rica, and thence into the 
interior by means of that rather primitive source of locomotion, the 
back of a mule. Thus we were afforded opportunities of seeing a 
good many places and sights almost wholly unknown not only to us, 
but to a great majority of the inhabitants of our enlightened land, 
whose ignorance we now desire in some extent to dispel. 

For the first six days of the journey nothing of any interest occurred. 
On the morning of the eighth we caught a glimpse of Watling’s Island 
in the distance — our first sight of land. This was speedily followed 
by views of others of the Bahamas and West Indies. We‘passed very 
close to Cuba, and on the morning of the ninth day we found ourselves 
approaching the city of Kingston. It can readily be imagined with 
what interest we regarded the extreme change of scene presenting 
itself to us here. We had left far behind us the hardy growth of our 
northern latitude, and now as we passed the pretty British naval station 
of Port Royal our eyes were greeted with the luxuriant and beautiful 
vegetation of the tropics. Cocoanut trees with their long slender 
stems surmounted by graceful crowns of leaves, the many varieties of 
cactus, and the dense undergrowth everywhere, plainly told us that 
we were in a tropical land, an entirely strange wey Our eyes 
and mind never ceased enjoying the sight, as gradually approaching 
the dock of Kingston, there shifted before us the new and varying 
scene. To us curious indeed was everything, but things more curious 
than we had ever anticipated were awaiting us. As the steamer 
neared the dock she was beset and surrounded by Jamaica negroes, 
some in boats laden with the fruits of the tropics, anxious to sell in 
any amount however small, and for any currency likely to pass,’ while 
others would come swimming alongside, apparently as much at home 
in the water as on land, begging for any pieces of coin the passengers 
saw fit to give. One in particular attracted our attention, saluting us 
in stentorian tones with “Good morning, marster ; I am the Black 
Eagle, marster,” and then not receiving any satisfactory reply, away 
he glided, appearing far more like a huge shark than anything human. 
These negroes constitute fully two-thirds of the population of the 
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island. Probably any one who has lived in the Southern States 
imagines that he has seen some pretty characteristic specimens of 
the African race, but upon visiting Jamaica he speedily finds out 
that those he has seen stand high in the negro scale: the Jamaica 
specimen is several degrees lower in the order of humanity. He is 
generally very tall, with tremendously long legs, a body slim and 
straight, and a mouth full of white teeth, which affords when he 
laughs a decided contrast to his black, shiny and polished cuticle. 
Although free for many years, he invariably addresses his white 
brother as “marster,” and in his eagerness to obtain either by fair 
means or foul a few pence from the innocent stranger, he is far more 
humble and obsequious than ever was his North American compatriot 
in the palmiest days of slavery. His accent is peculiar and very 
similar to that of the negroes found upon the Atlantic coast of some 
of the Cotton States, but much’ exaggerated, so as frequently to make 
his speech hard to be understood. Besides what he calls English he 
speaks a jargon of his own which no one of us could at all understand, 
and which was doubtless a mixture of French, English, Spanish and 
African, jumbled together in inextricable confusion. 

We were to spend eight hours at Kingston, so after breakfasting on 
the’ steamer we started out to see the sights and the city. The first 
building which attracted our attention was the market-house, a new, 
beautifully constructed and well ventilated iron building. Upon 
entering we were accosted by negroes of all ages and conditions, 
begging us to purchase their wares, and assuring us that they could 
furnish everything that heart could desire ; and indeed it seemed so, 
for meat, fruits and vegetables of all kinds were exhibited in profuse 
abundance. Plantains, bananas, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, limes, 
grapes, mangoes, and many others, surrounded us and offered great 
temptation to indulgence, but being unacclimated, we were sparing in 
our purchases. We were particularly struck with the scrupulous 
neatness pervading every portion of the building. Strict rules of 
cleanliness are posted everywhere, and these are rigidly enforced by 
the black policemen on duty, who are assisted in this direction by 
scores of turkey-buzzards, here protected by law, and as tame and 
domestic as chickens, always ready to carry off and devour every 
particle of offal they can find. 

Our attention was next drawn to the coaling of the ship. This is 
done entirely by women, who carry the coal upon their heads in large 
baskets. They are paid so much per basket, and great is the din as 
in single file they march to and fro, calling ‘out the number of their 
baskets as they severally discharge their loads and return for a fresh 
supply. Thus they go in a steady stream for hours, and as they 
march dressed in tropical style, displaying quite freely their dark, 
stalwart proportions, with clothing and bodies covered with perspira- 
tion and coal-dust, they look very little like human beings, and we 
must confess that, looking at them, we were filled with a much more 
respectful feeling towards Mr. Darwin than we had ever previously 
entertained. 

Our curiosity here being sufficiently gratified, we next decided upon 
making a tour of the city, and therefore speedily concluded a bargain 
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with one of the numerous applicants for our patronage to drive us 
around in a one-horse vehicle, drawn py as hard a looking specimen 
of horse-flesh as our eyes ever rested upon. Our driver rejoiced in 
the name of Edward, and he assured us that his animal, notwithstand- 
ing his appearance, would safely convey us wherever we desired to go 
and bring us back in time. We accepted these assurances, and 
started off. Edward was very prompt in pointing out to us all objects 
of interest, principally consisting of the churches, lunatic-asylum, 
penitentiary and barracks. In these last are quartered negro soldiers, 
who formed a pleasing contrast to the rest of the inhabitants, being 
neatly dressed in a light uniform, and required by law to keep them- 
selves in trim. We were informed that they had baths nicely ar- 
ranged for them, which by regulation they are required to patronise. 

The city itself is built on a low sandy plain, very little above the 
Jevel of the sea. The houses are generally of wood, and are two or 
three stories high. The streets are regularly laid out, and are of 
course very sandy. Many handsome residences are found, surrounded 
by cocoanut and other trees, grounds very prettily and tastefully ar- 
ranged, all enclosed by impenetrable fences of prickly cactus. These 
residences are lightly and pleasantly constructed, suitably to the re- 
quirements of the climate, and are almost invariably encircled by 
piazzas, in which are hung hammocks, affording inviting repose, free 
from the glare of a tropical sun. On account of the thick and pecu- 
liar nature of the fences around these residences they are denomi- 
nated “pens.” “That’s Mr. ’s pen,” was the constant reply to 
our inquiries regarding the owners’ names. The heat of the city 
was by no means so intense as we had imagined it would be, for 
though the rays of the sun are poured down almost vertically, 
there is ever present a cool breeze to counteract their effect. 
Sun-stroke is scarcely known, and the suffering from heat was 
not to be compared to that we had felt only a few days be- 
fore in New York. Our Jehu next proposed a drive beyond 
the limits of the city. We naturally assented, but had hardly started 
when all our worst anticipations regarding the endurance of our 
animal were realised. He came to a dead halt, and would not, or 
could not, move a step further, so we would fain ‘return, our curiosity 
partially satisfied. However, we were told that in the interior of the 
island (which is quite mountainous) there are to be found many plea- 
sant and hospitable residences, chiefly of Englishmen who have 
settled there. 

Upon returning to the ship we found her beset still with an increased 
swarm of negroes, engaged in selling fruit, parrots, necklaces made of 
tiny seed resembling coral, and various other articles, while many 
were swimming around anxiously awaiting opportunities to dive after 
and bring up any pieces of money thrown to them. Their skill in 
this is wonderful ; they watch with eagerness the hands and faces of 
those on board, and the smallest coin thrown barely sinks from sight 
when down they go after it like an arrow, and rarely do they fail to 
reappear above the surface with the money between their teeth. We 
searched in vain for a small pfece of silver, but only succeeded in 
finding a one-cent nickel piece United States currency. This we 
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threw in the water, and away went the divers after the much-desired 
treasure. In a very short time they again appeared, one with the 
penny in his hands, and holding it up, he exclaimed, in tones of deep 
disgust, “No good! no good!” We felt sorry for having perpe- 
trated so mean a swindle; but it could not be remedied, so we 
amused ourselves looking on at the liberality of others. It is said 
that sharks are common in these waters ; but they never harm these 
intrepid swimmers, possibly because they are accustomed to more 
delicate food. 

At length the signal-whistle ‘blew, anchor was weighed, the ship 
moved off once more, and very soon Kingston and the Island 
of Jamaica were left far behind. Now in a little while we found our- 
selves rolling, pitching and tossing on the rude waters of the Caribbean 
Sea, nearly always rough, now unusually so, Many of the passen- 
gers had to go below ; but those whose stronger systems enabled them 
to remain on deck were frequently presented views of large flocks of 
flying fish emerging from the sea, scudding away for a distance of 
two or three hundred feet, and then coming again into their native 
element with a sudden and awkward plunge. It is no uncommon 
matter for some luckless one, trusting too much to his powers of en- 
durance, to attempt to fly over the deck of a vessel, and sink exhausted 
before accomplishing the feat, and thus remain a helpless captive, 
ovércome by his vaulting ambition. 

A sail of two days brought us to Aspinwall, or as the British, to 
rebuke what they consider a piece of Yankee presumption, persist in 
calling it, Colon ; the last name, of course, being derived from that of 
Christoval Colon, or Columbus, while the first is that of the well-known 
capitalist, one of the most active promoters of the Panama Railroad. 
Tis needless to reiterate the reputation borne by this city. Hot, 
sandy, disagreeable, regarded as a pest-hole and little better than the 
dwelling-place of death, it seemed to our excited imagination — with 
its yelling, noisy crowd of negroes and Chinese, with its intense heat, 
its long row of uninviting houses, its swarms of turkey-buzzards — as 
if it was indeed a Pandemonium stripped of all the romance with 
which poetry has invested that domain of the arch-fiend. Its terrors 
had been greatly exaggerated, but we were right glad to know that 
our stay would be limited to two hours; so, as.soon as possible, 
we hurried off to the railroad train, to await in patience its starting 
for Panama. Before we got under way, however, the cars were besieged 
by a motley crowd, offering for sale cigars, wine, fruit and liquors, 
insisting upon everything being purchased, and hurling remarks of no 
very complimentary nature upon the devoted heads of those who dared 
refuse. This is a tremendous nuisance, and ought to be abated, but 
the civil authority and railroad company alike seem powerless to 
protect the helpless traveller. 

The Panama Railroad is only forty-seven miles long, yet the price 
of a ticket across it is twenty-five dollars in American gold — more 
than fifty cents a mile in gold coin—and no other money, not even 
silver, will be received. This appears startling ; but there may be 
some excuse for it when the great saving of travel and the tremendous 
undertaking of the construction of the road are considered. Not- 
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withstanding its shortness, it was built at such a sacrifice of life that 
it is said to be built upon human bones ; and no wonder, for during 
nearly the entire distance it traverses a huge marsh, and runs along- 
side the river Chagres, from whose waters and stagnant pools is 
emitted the malaria which produces the much-dreaded and fatal 
Chagres fever. 

Along the line of the road the vegetation is dense, rank and im- 
penetrable, but occasionally open pieces of land are exposed to view ; 
while the never-ending range of mountains known as the Andes in 
South America, the Cordilleras here, and the Rocky Mountains in the 
United States, shoot up to a great distance, necessitating sharp curva- 
tures and heavy grades to enable the iron road to traverse them 
profitably. The stations are not far apart, and as we stopped at each 
we were struck with the neat and tasteful houses erected by the com- 
pany, as surrounded by their pretty flower-gardens and enclosures 
they present a pleasing contrast to the usual wild and uncultivated 
aspect of the land. The _eamgne | of the telegraph-posts also 
attracted us, being in many cases regularly constructed clay columns. 
The reason of this is that timber is very speedily consumed here by 
insects, and thus some other means of supporting the wires than that 
usually employed must be adopted. For this reason, too, the cross- 
ties for the railroad are to a considerable extent made of lignum-vitae. 
Here, too, on the Isthmus, we saw for the first time the sensitive 
plant —a little weed which spreads itself along the ground, which it 
covers with its small, widely-expanded leaves, but which at the slightest 
touch folds itself up in a moment, as if too weak to stand any con- 
tact with rude material substances. At one or two of the stations 
the train was surrounded by the tawny-colored natives offering us 
fruit to buy, and in a much more respectful manner than did their 
fellow-venders of Aspinwall. We invested in some of the Isthmus 
bananas — a very small specimen of the fruit, being no longer than a 
man’s finger, but by far the sweetest and most delicate of its kind we 
had ever seen. 

These natives lead a life of luxurious indolence for the most part, 
doing nothing of consequence, and living in ranches built of reed and 
thatched with plantain-leaves. The natural productions of the soil 
readily supply their necessities for food ; and having no ambition and 
nothing to inspire it, they yield to the enervating influence of the 
climate and spend a profitless, negative existence. Thus noticing the 
various aspects of a life and country new to us, we jogged along at 
no very rapid rate, until finally, in about three hours after leaving 
Aspinwall, we had passed the last of the pretty station-houses and 
came in sight of the ancient city of Panama with its many moss and 
ivy-covered ruins. 

The present city of Panama is situated about six miles southwest 
from the former of that name, so celebrated in the history of the early 
settlement and conquests of the southern portion of the American 
continent. It was burnt by buccaneers in 1670, and is known as 
“Old Panama.” The term “old” is applied, however, solely to 
distinguish it from the present city, which is decidedly old enough 
for all practical purposes, and presents the appearance of having 
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been long since “finished.” Its streets are narrow, tortuous and 
dirty, and with few exceptions its houses are small and squalid. 
The principal interest attached to the place arises from its antiquated 
appearance, which is so strongly shown in its churches. Of these 
there are several, and one cathedral, all in an advanced state of 
decay ; so much so as to render it not uncommon for them to be 
unused. Mass is frequently said in small buildings attached to the 
churches, and in them are invariably to be found tawdrily dressed 
images of the Virgin and Child, and some of the saints, all which 
images are highly venerated by the mass of the people. The cathe- 
dral presents a very good appearance in front and outside, having 
two immense towers attached in which are the bells, and in one a 
large clock. The building is decorated with images, cut from stone, of 
the Saviour and His Apostles, but all its beauty is seen from without. 
Within it is greatly dilapidated; its walls are covered with vegetation, 
and it is so far destroyed as to be rendered useless. 

Sunday is the day of days in Panama. Bells are clanging out 
during the entire day. The people in the early morning all go to 
mass, and gaily-dressed priests may be seen passing to and fro from 
one place to another. This continues until about ro or rr A.M., 
after which the day is given up to amusement of all sorts, the chief of 
which is billiard-playing, gambling (which is openly licensed and in- 
dulged in), drinking and cock-fighting. This last is the most popular, 
and largely patronised by the entire community. 

The people which one generally sees here are by no means of in- 
viting aspect ; the great majority are negroes and a mixed race, having 
Spanish, African and Indian blood in their veins. They are very 
indolent and of filthy habits, with apparently no ambition higher 
than to be enabled to lie all day around their dirty houses, sell 
cigars, cigarettes and rum, while their children are permitted to run 
at large nearly or entirely naked and with bodies begrimed with dirt. 
A very strange thing especially noticed was that nearly every house 
on these back-streets seemed to sell liquor ; rows of bottles were on 
hand in each, and the supply must have largely exceeded the demand, 
however great. 

This is the dark side of the picture, fo. there are some pleasant 
homes and people in Panama. Setting aside the foreign population, 
which is numerous, there are many who boast of pure old Castilian 
blood. The ladies of,this class are seldom seen. Their hours of 
exercise are after night has thrown her garment over the city, and at 
all times they are jealously guarded and watched. It would be the 
height of Spanish impropriety for a fair “sefiorita” to go out alone 
and unattended; but notwithstanding all this carefulness the curiosity 
of the stranger is sometimes gratified, as he catches a glimpse of such 
loveliness beaming forth from languishing black eyes as to strike with 
admiration the heart of the most insensible beholder. This gratifica- 
tion is chiefly enjoyed on Sunday afternoons on “the battery,” a walk 
which passes over a portion of the old walls of the city, and commands 
a fine view of the broad Pacific and the numerous mountainous islands 
dotting its surface. Here at this time the beauty and fashion of the 
place most do congregate, and here, enjoying the cool refreshing 
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breezes blowing in from the ocean, the afternoon can be enjoyed quite 
pleasantly. It was here in Panama that first we were introduced to 
the Spanish-American mode of conducting political elections— not as 
in the United States, by means of a calm and quiet walk to the polls, 
depositing the vote and awaiting the result, but by nothing more nor 
less than a revolution. Whenever the party out of power becomes 
sufficiently strong, its forces are organised, opposition formed, and 
war declared, which lasts until one or the other party conquers, and 
either the old president remains or a new one is installed. Then 
peace resumes her sway until opportunity again offers for another 
outbreak. On passing through one of the streets which had been the 
theatre of one of these conflicts, we saw houses, walls and fences 
riddled with bullets, while now and then a larger aperture disclosed 
the fact that missiles such as cannon-balls had also been called upon 
to bear their part in the fray. But notwithstanding the formidable 
appearance thus presented, we learned that in the fight of three days 
only two or three lives were lost, and these revolutions were generally 
more attended by damage to property and noise than by human 
sacrifice, though most naturally protection of life and property was 
by them decidedly lessened. Two days sufficed to see and learn all 
of interest to see and learn, and on the morning of the third from 
our arrival we took passage on the steamship Guatema/a for the 
country of our destination. 

The voyage up the Pacific from Panama is for a distance of about 
six hundred miles along the coasts of Colombia and Costa Rica. It 
took us about sixty hours to complete it. Nothing of any special in- 
terest occurred to break the usual monotony, and we found ourselves, 
early on the morning of August rst, 1872, in the harbor of Punta 
Arenas, the Pacific port of Costa Rica, and the place where the cus- 
toms which compose the greater part of the revenue of the country 
are collected. Owing to a lack of sufficient water to float the steamer, 
we had to disembark in a small boat, in which we were carried to the 
wharf. Up to this moment we had always imagined that we were 
about to enter a land so far behind the requirements of our modern 
ideas as to be but little better than half civilised. Conceive then our 
astonishment at seeing before us a beautiful iron structure, built upon 
the most improved plan, with its light pillars and arches arranged 
most tastefully ; in fact, a building that would do ample credit to any 
city in the world. This was the wharf at Punta Arenas, alongside 
which we were soon brought, and after mounting a flight of iron steps 
leading to the water, we found ourselves at length, after a voyage of 
just two weeks, upon the long-expected soil of Costa Rica, Central 
America. 

No one who has never tried the experiment can begin to realise the 
sensations which are forced upon the foreigner who sets foot for the 
first time upon a land so far removed from home in every respect — 
in distance, language, people and customs, and everything to which he 
has been familiar. Here we were surrounded by scores of the same 
tawny, orange-colored people a specimen of whom we had seen in 
Panama, all talking together in Spanish, of which we did not under- 
stand a word. Fortunately we had secured the friendship of Captain 
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Douglas of the Guatema/a, a rough specimen of a Yankee outside, but 
to whom we were indebted for many acts of kindness. He directed 
us to the house of Don Carlos H. Berers, the agent of the Costa Rica 
railroad, to whom we had brought letters of introduction. This 
gentleman received us very kindly, invited us to breakfast at 10 A. M., 
and in the meantime placed at our disposal a hammock, in which we 
were to keep cool if possible. We found this hard to do, for we were 
in the very heart of the tropics, and upon the sea-coast besides, and 
keeping cool was no easy matter, even though we had arrived in what 
was called the winter of this latitude, but which is distinguished from 
summer alone by the fact that in winter it rains every day and in 
summer not at all; and the only advantage to be gained at that 
season is that the hot tropical sun is for a great portion of the day 
veiled behind clouds, which never obscure his visage at other times. 
The range of the thermometer is the same at all portions of the year, 
and an Englishman, a fellow-traveller, aptly expressed it: the only 
difference between the seasons is that “ between a stew and a bake.” 
It is very rarely that rain ever falls in the mornings. They are 
generally clear and seem to promise beautiful weather ; but about 12 
o’clock the clouds begin to gather, and ere nightfall it would be 
strange not to witness a copious fall of water which sometimes pours 
down literally in torrents. 

The city is built upon a low, level, sandy plain, which stretches out 
some distance into the Pacific, forming a peninsula of considerable 
size, terminating in a long, narrow strip of land. It is from this that 
the city derives its name of Punta Arenas—in English “Sandy 
Point.” It is regularly laid out in fine broad streets, with houses 
quite frequently two stories high; and many of these being new, it 
presents a much more agreeable appearance than most towns in 
Spanish America, whife the quantity of freight on the wharf and in 
the custom-house bespeaks a flourishing activity of business. Here 
we found in abundance the long, tall cocos palm, with its large bunches 
of fruit hanging down below its crown of leaves. The natives seem 
to care very little for it, but when in a half-ripe condition it is very 
grateful to the appetite, being then filled nearly full of refreshing 
water, and with the meat so soft as to be easily scooped out with a 
spoon. Here, too, we found in abundance the inevitable turkey-buz- 
zard, of which there are several varieties, one the same that we have 
in the United States, and also a smaller and more common species 
known as the “sapolotti,” and still another called the king-buzzard, 
a really pretty bird, white on the head, breast and tips of the wings, 
with orange-colored legs and black body. These birds are of great 
use in this climate, where the intense heat speedily causes decay of 
all dead animal matter, as they form a corps of vigilant, ubiquitous 
and unwearying scavengers. Here, too, is the lizard’s paradise. They 
are found in multitudes and of every variety, from the small species 
no longer than a little finger, to those longer and larger than a man’s 
arm. These latter are frightful-looking creatures, and some of them 
have a monstrous ruffle on their backs which adds greatly to their 
hideousness ; but they are all harmless, and all very timid. The 
larger. species is called the “ Iguana,” and is eaten by the natives. To 
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say that the climate here is hot is to convey but a feeble impression 
of the reality. With the rays of the sun pouring straight down upon 
the sandy soil, the heat is like that of a furnace. This, however, is 
only during the middle portion of the day ; morning and evening are 
ushered in with pleasant ocean breezes, and at all hours a walk to the 
wharf furnishes a most grateful coolness of atmosphere. 

Saturday night is the commencement of revelry in Punta Arenas, 
and it is kept up during the whole following day, for Sunday would 
not be recognised in any Spanish American country unless it were 
accompanied with dancing, drinking, and all kinds of amusement. 
The dances of the people are very peculiar; they go through with 
many grotesque and ludicrous figures, at times alternated with stately, 
solemn and slow movements. Singing is also a great source of enjoy- 
ment to them, and both in singing and dancing they are usually 
accompanied by their favorite instrument the guitar. Upon the whole, 
Punta Arenas is quite a pleasant little city, and its people of all 
classes are very cordial, polite and amiable in their manners. On 
account of the heat it is the custom to rise very early, take a cup of 
coffee, and attend to business until 9 or 10 a.m. Then comes break- 
fast, and, as far as possible, a general keeping in-doors until the cool 
of the evening.- A very considerable amount of business is here 
transacted, it being the only port of easy access to the interior. Of 
course we did not obtain all these particulars while reclining in the 
comfortable hammock provided by our host ; they were learned upon 
subsequent visits to the city. On this occasion we kept quiet, partook 
at 10 o’clock of a very nice breakfast (for fish and oysters of superior 
quality here abound), and at 12 or thereabouts we mounted our mules, 
and, accompanied by a native guide, set out upon our journey across 
the high mountains of the interior, to the capital of the country, the 
city of San José. ° 

For the first six or seven miles after leaving Punta Arenas the road 
follows the sea-beach, and passes through a flat, sandy, barren region. 
Then it branches off towards the mountains, and soon we found our- 
selves entering the thick, dense vegetation of the tropics. We 
formed on this occasion rather a mournful party, as riding behind the 
guide, not a word passed between us, for neither could have under- 
stood what was spoken by the other. Not a sound broke the mo- 
notonous silence, except when passing by some house, a melancholy 
greeting, a sad and mournful “adios, Sefor /” spun out to a gloomy 
length, though intended for a pleasant salutation, would be exchanged 
between the guide and his native acquaintances. To us these greet- 
ings sounded far more like a death-chant than like cordial meetings 
between friends and acquaintances. After riding thus for about nine 
miles we heard before us a roaring as of rushing waters ; but while it 
was evidently close upon us, nothing could be seen on account of the 
density of the foliage by which we were surrounded. In a few 
moments we were upon the banks of the Rio Barranca, which was 
rushing headlong at a furious rate, tearing over rocks.and stones as 
if madly eager to throw itself into the grand bosom of the ocean. Its 
water was very clear, and appeared cool and refreshing, but upon touch- 
ing it with the hand, it was found so warm as to be unfit todrink. On 
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‘a subsequent occasion we had to wade this stream, a feat we do not 
care to repeat, for it was with the utmost difficulty we succeeded in 
maintaining an upright position; and woe be to the man who is 
swept off his legs! nothing short of.a miracle can prevent his being 
dashed against the rocks, or swept along until he furnishes food for 
the alligators which infest the deeper and more quiet portions of the 
river as it nears the sea. During the dry season it can be crossed by 
a bridge ; but after the rains commence, then the turbulent waters 
soon destroy any structure of that nature, and then the only means 
of passing the stream is a rope-ferry. It was thus we passed, 
paying fifty cents for the privilege, and proceeded to the village of 
Esparga, the first station on the road. about six miles from the Bar- 
ranca. 

Before crossing the river, however, we had to pass through a little 
village, also called Barranca, which we only mention because at a 
later period it fixed itself in our memories as the most disagreeable 
place we had ever visited. It consists of two rows of reed ranches, 
thatched with leaves of the plantain, built on each side of the road. 
Here we encountered the first drinking establishment we had seen 
since leaving Punta Arenas, and it is the regular stopping-place for 
the cartmen plying to and from the port, who invariably rest here 
for a few moments their cattle, and never fail at the same time to re- 
fresh the inner man with copious draughts of “aguardiente,” or the 
liquor of the country. It is this rum-shop which gives life and trade 
to the village, and on feast-days and Sundays the place is infested 
with natives from the neighborhood, who inflame themselves with 
drink and quarrel and fight all the day. It is by far the worst place 
in the State. On one Sunday we witnessed seven fights between 
these people thus maddened, and what with their whooping, yelling 
and cursing, it seemed a bedlam These fights are sometimes at- 
tended with serious consequences, and under high pressure, it is not 
uncommon for them to assume an aspect of a general melée, men, 
women and children joining in the action ; but usually they are harm- 
less, and after struggling and striking until pretty well exhausted, the 
combatants are separated by the police, marched off to the jail, put 
in the stocks for a while, fined a small amount of money, and allowed 
to depart in peace. The police consists of citizens hastily levied on 
the occasion by the official of the town, and armed each with a musket 
and fixed bayonet, more as a badge of office than anything else, as it is 
seldom if ever used. But for the credit of the country it should be 
mentioned that this village of Barranca is of itself alone, and the onl 
disreputable place in the land. It speaks well for the kindly disposi- 
tion of the people that these occurrences are so rare, and that there is 
so little lawlessness and crime, for the laws punishing these offences 
are exceedingly lax. It requires two disinterested witnesses to con- 
vict, no matter what the crime ; and even should one man murder 
another in cold blood in the presence of his family, the murderer 
would go unscathed, because the testimony of the famil- would be 
rejected as interested. 

After leaving this village and the river of La Barranca the road 
begins to traverse a section of country very broken and mountainous, 
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though it is kept in good order all the way to Esparga. We reached 
this little place just before dark—- about sunset. There is very little 
twilight in these latitudes, and the sun has scarcely sunk in the west 
ere darkness sets in. Quite pleasing was the contrast between Es- 
parga and the village we have last described. It is filled with small 
whitewashed houses, built principally of adodes, a sun-dried brick, and 
surrounding a spacious plaza covered with green grass, and containing 
witnin its centre the town-well, while at one end stands quite an im- 
posing church ; though, like most of the churches here, it is only half 
finished.. The fadre of the parish lives in a small house adjoining, 
and it is in a little chapel near his dwelling that mass is usually said, 
while the bells are hung in a temporary belfry in the churchyard. 

After entering the town we rode through a large gateway into a 
yard beautifully laid out and decorated with walks and flowers, and 
having dismounted and turned our animals over to a servant, entered 
the hotel, a neat frame building, kept by a Frenchman. Everything 
was arranged in the neatest manner, and it was very pleasant to 
repose our tired, mule-shaken body in an ample rocking-chair offered 
by our host. Here we waited until dinner was announced, and after 
long waiting we were summoned to a repast of nicely-cooked and 
tender beefsteak, eggs, rice, and frijoles, as the black beans of the 
country are called. This dispatched, we were shown to our room, in 
which there was a nice bed, on which was spread a mat covered with 
clean white sheets and coverlet. These mats are very cool and much 
more pleasant than a mattress, and are in almost universal use. 
Here, after partaking of a cup of native coffee and smoking a cigar, 
we lay down to rest; and as the clouds which had long been gathering 
broke and discharged their watery torrents upon the roof which shel- 
tered us, we were provided with a lullaby which soon soothed us into 
a deep sleep, and thus passed away our first night in Costa Rica. 

So far all was pleasant, and we were filled with pleasing anticipa- 
tions regarding the country ; but speedily we*found that our hopes 
were not to be realised, and that the comforts we now enjoyed were 
to be henceforth few and far between. 

It was very little after daybreak the following morning when we 
were aroused to resume our journey. The object in making so early 
a start was twofold: to enable us to make as long a stage as possible 
before the sun grew hottest, and to reach the town of Atenas, where 
we were to make our second halt, before the rain commenced. We 
found the road exceedingly muddy and cut up by the wheels of the 
many carts which constantly pass over it; in fact the mud at this 
season is generally more than ankle-deep, while in the summer, or 
about the month of December, it dries to dust of equal depth. Birds 
of brilliant plumage frequently flew before us, and particularly did we 
notice the macaw, or, as called here, the “lapa.” It was the first time 
we had ever seen this bird in its native wildness, and its brilliant and 
beautiful plumage showed to much greater advantage than when in 
captivity, though we can not report an equal improvement in its 
villainous scream. After riding along for some time our attention 
was suddenly attracted by a rather startling ctrcumstance. We had 
noticed many little sheds erected along the road, and had seen within 
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them many persons reclining, evidently not yet awakened from their 
morning slumbers ; and upon approaching one of these sheds, at first 
there seemed nothing strange in seeing a man lying stretched full- 
length upon his back ; but as.we came nearer we saw a light burning 
at his head and one at his feet, while three or four persons were 
seated near, evidently having been watching. Our guide informed 
us that the man was dead, a fact very palpable to the eye, and here 
he was laid out and had been lying all night just beside the main 
road, exposed to the gaze of every passer-by. He had to be buried 
in a little while, the laws requiring that a dead body shall not long 
remain long above the ground, and soon we met persons preparing 
for the funeral, which they attended with guitars and fiddles to escort 
the body melodiously to its final resting-place. The people here 
expose their dead a great deal, and there seems to be a total absence 
of the solemn feeling which with us is usually associated with death. 
It is no uncommon thing to bury without coffins, and funerals are 
generally occasions for music and festivity instead of mourning. 
Regular wakes are customary, and while “sitting up” with the dead, 
dancing, music and drinking are all freely indulged in. On the way 
to the grave the body is frequently entirely exposed, borne on a kind 
of bier, preceded by music of fiddles and guitars, and followed by a 
crowd on foot and on horseback, all more or less drunk. The pro- 
cession is always accompanied by a personage whose duty it is to let 
off at regular intervals sky-rockets, which form a conspicuous feature 
in all Costa Rican ceremonies. We once saw in San José a party of 
four men carrying between them a corpse in a coffin which they 
swung carelessly backwards and forwards as if it were a case of 
merchandise.’ As they passed through the plaza a circus-company 
happened to be performing, and the group stopped, listened awhile to 
the music of the band, and then moved off with the utmost coolness. 
As for the corpse we saw by the road, we could not get it out of our 
minds until we reached the town of San Mateo, where we were to 
breakfast. 

San Mateo differs very little from Esparga in appearance, having 
the same low whitewashed adobe houses and the ever-present church 
and market-place, or plaza. The church is exceptional, being finished. 
The hotel was a very good one, though not equal to that of Esparga. 
After the regular Costa Rican breakfast, and an hour’s rest, we 
started again. We had barely passed beyond the limits of the town 
when we commenced to ascend what is known as the Aguacate moun- 
tain, and here we encountered the most toilsome portion of the entire 
journey. The road crosses the mountain at a height at least 3000 
feet above the sea, winding round and round it until it reaches a pass 
at the summit. Heavily we proceeded, the journey becoming more 
and more irksome to the beasts as we wended our winding way 
higher and still higher. Frequently it would seem that the top 
must at last be near; but upon reaching what was the supposed 
summit, the telegraph-poles seen far above our heads told us that the 
end was by no means yet. On, still onward, wound the path, until 
finally, after passing through clouds and rain, we were at length on 
the long-looked-for height, and here a scene of surpassing beauty 
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presented itself to our eyes. We were far above the clouds ; on either 
hand high mountains towered above us, while in the far distance in 
front there lay a beautiful and apparently level valley. We halted, 
gazed upon the wild grandeur of the scene for a few moments, and 
then began the descent to the village of Atenas. 

Rich gold mines exist within the bowels of the Aguacate, and they 
are worked by a company organised in San José, though as yet but 
imperfectly, on account of a lack of proper machinery. We saw 
both coming and going, as we were ascending the mountain, and in 
fact along the entire road, numbers of cartmen, or “ carreteros,” guid- 
ing their patient, docile oxen along the rugged road. The training 
of these oxen is surprising: they are driven, or rather led (for the 
carretero generally walks ahead), by the voice, assisted by a stick 
armed at one end with a pointed piece of iron. They are so gentle 
that it is very usual to see them managed by boys not more than ten 
or twelve years of age, and so patient that they will stand for hours 
wherever left by their masters. These were all in fine condition, and 
the Costa Rican carretero would be ashamed to be seen driving such 
oxen as are often to be seen with us. We noticed at frequent inter- 
vals along the road rude crosses erected, which mark the spot where 
some one has died, generally by violence, formerly more frequent than 
now. 

The descent of the Aguacate is not so abrupt towards Atenas as 
the ascent from San Mateo, and after passing down to the foot of the 
mountain, a short distance before us lay the village. It does not 
materially differ in appearance from the others, and, as usual, the 
main street is the main road. It contains two hotels, so called ; but 
they are neither of them so pleasant as those of Esparga or San 
Mateo. We dismounted at one called the “ Hotel de Europa.” We 
were shown into a long saloon, paved with brick, and in which, at 
either end, was suspended a not very clean hammock. The guide at 
once made himself at home, and proceeded to stretch his limbs in 
one of them. We did not feel inclined to follow his example, so 
seated ourselves in a chair near by, and in silence awaited dinner. 
This hotel is kept by a German landlady, and it is in no particular a 
choice establishment, though the best the town affords. An air of: 
uncleanliness and discomfort everywhere pervaded. The dinner was 
neither nice nor well cooked, and for the first time a sense of homesick- 
ness came over us and we felt that we were utterly alone. 

At an early hour the following morning, about 5 a. M., we resumed 
our journey. Just outside the town we passed several beautiful and 
extensive groves of orange and mango trees. The former were laden 
with fruit, and it looked quite strangely to see oranges growing as 
common as apples with us. They are very cheap ; five cents will 
purchase more than a man can readily carry. A little further and 
the road commenced taking another downward course, again winding 
round and round the mountain we were descending as we approached 
the Rio Grande. Away down in a deep gorge, two hundred feet or 
more below, roared and rushed the stream, its noise growing louder 
and louder as we drew nearer. At last we reached the banks, and 
crossed it on a substantial stone bridge built across the chasm, at an 
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elevation of thirty or forty feet above the water. After crossing, com- 
menced a slow and tedious ascent, which brought us to a large 
fortress-looking building erected right across the road. This was 
the ancient custom-house of the Government, and there was formerly 
a heavy fine for crossing the river at any other point than over this 
bridge, though it seemed to us that all efforts to do so must have 
proven fruitless, for the huge precipices which for miles line the river 
on both sides must ever make it virtually impassable. All vehicles 
were formerly required to drive through the sally-port of this castle, 
and here they were stopped until the customs were paid. Now the 
duties are paid in Punta Arenas, so we rode through unmolested. 
This place is called Za Garita. 

At a little distance onward now the road enters what is known as 
Los Llanos — the plains —a flat expanse of country stretching away 
on either side, as well as in front, for miles on an apparently dead 
level. We say apparently, for on running a level across it afterwards 
we found a rise of two or three feet per hundred, a sufficient irregu- 
larity to produce a considerable hill in most places ; but here, owing 
to the extreme brokenness and unevenness of the soil generally, it is 
not discernible. We rode on these plains for more than two hours, 
and the sameness of the view, together with the low, stunted under- 
growth with which they are covered, all tended to make the journey 
very monotonous. Large herds of cattle and horses roam at will 
upon them, and they seem to be a general place of pasturage for the 
use of the community at large. At length they were passed, and 
after a little more roughness of road, we, about 11 A. M., reached 
another of these same Costa Rican towns (similar to all the rest), 
called San Antonio. Here we stopped for breakfast. We entered a 
large brick-paved room in which was a bench, one or two chairs, and 
swung from the ceiling was the ever-present hammock. Breakfast 
was soon gotten ready, and with tender steak, fresh eggs, rice, frijoles 
and fried plantains, it would have been very palatable but for the 
strong taste of garlic apparent in the cooking. These people are ex- 
ceedingly fond of garlic, and invariably ruin everything they cook by 
means of it, unless specially forewarned that it will be disagreeable. 
The table was served by a dried-up, ugly old yellow woman, who as 
she removed and brought on the dishes, puffed away with the utmost 
sang froid and without cessation at a most villainously-perfumed 
cigar, or “uro.” It was here in San Antonio that we first were in- 
troduced to the national bread of the country: a round corn-cake 
about an eighth of an inch in thickness, and little less tough than 
leather. It is made by soaking the shelled corn in water until it be- 
comes soft and swells. This then is pounded between two stones 
until it is beaten fine, and in this condition it is made into a dough and 
baked. It is a favorite article of food among the natives, though by 
us it was not relished. The cakes are called fortillas. Give a Costa 
Rican his rice, /rijoles and tortillas, and he cares for nothing more. 

Breakfast being finished, again we started. The ride from here to 
San José is not tiresome, for the road is nearly level, and the distance, 
about twelve miles, can easily be ridden in three hours. We were 
now entering the coffee section, and soon passed_amid miles and 
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miles of haciendas, all filled with the tree upon which the favorite 
berry grows. The soil here is indescribably fertile, and the land is 
held at enormous valuation. Five hundred dollars per acre is the 
price of a good coffee hacienda; the trees, or rather bushes, are 
valued at one dollar each. As we passed along we noticed them 
filled with their berries resembling green cherries. A little later as 
they ripen they become red, still like cherries, and upon being bitten 
they have a sweet taste not unpleasant. It is the seed of these 
berries, of which there are two in each, which makes the coffee. It 
takes about five years from the first setting-out of the tree until it 
bears, and other trees must be planted with it to shade it as it grows. 
The plantain and banana, on account of their rapid growth and large 
leaves, are most commonly used for this purpose. When the trees 
once begin to bear, the chief trouble with them is over. A little care 
will keep the hacienda in order and cause it to yield a lucrative 
income to the owner. Sugar-cane also flourishes and ripens much 
earlier than in Cuba. Its culture is attended with very little trouble, 
for it never dies out or has to be replanted. Though such fine 
facilities exist for the manufacture of sugar, very little attention is 
paid to it. Nearly every farmer has a rude kind of sugar-mill which 
is worked by oxen, and in which the juice is squeezed out by pressing 
the cane between two cylindrical rollers. ‘This juice is boiled to the 
consistency of syrup, and then poured off into moulds in which it is 
allowed to cool and form into cakes resembling maple-sugar. In this 
condition it serves both as a sweetener of coffee and chocolate, and 
as an article of food, being eaten with bread or home-made cheese. 
This is the nearest approach to sugar-manufacturing known as yet to 
the people, and this branch of industry alone presents a fine field for 
wealth to the enterprising settler of the future. As prepared by the 
natives, the sugar is designated dudce. 

These coffee and sugar estates, with the accompanying banana and 
plantain trees, extend now all the way to San José and beyond that 
city for some considerable distance without intermission, save an 
occasional fotraro or pasture-ground interspersed among them. The 
road from here to the capital is comparatively level, passing over 
only one stream of any consequence, and this is the Virilla, the largest 
tributary of the Rio Grande, and in fact apparently as large as is that 
river itself. ‘This, like the other streams of the country, rushes head- 
long over rocks and occasional cascades, in the bottom of a deep 
gorge, while high cliffs keep constant guard on either side. Like all 
the others, the water is not very deep nor very wide, but the width of 
the gorge at the top is considerable. The railroad passes it at an 
elevation of 160 feet, with a bridge of about 130 feet span and 18 feet 
depth of girder ; but the wagon-road by a succession of heavy grades 
gradually approaches the river, which it crosses by means of a sub- 
stantial stone bridge about forty feet in length and not more than 
thirty in height above the water. It is a wild and strikingly beautiful 
sight to stand upon the edge of an overhanging precipice and see 
these Costa Rican streams as several hundred feet below they rush 
and roar in their madly impetuous course, wending their way along 
the feet of impassable precipices clothed in eternal verdure. The 
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scene is grand and very lovely, as is indeed nearly all the scenery 
which presents itself to the view of the traveller in these unknown but 
interesting States. 
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A MORNING DREAM. 





T deepens slowly, the summer dawning ; 
The stars, withdrawing by one and one, 
Hiding their pallor ’neath cloudy awning, 1 
Leave me to watch on the stile alone. 


Soft through the forest the breeze is stirring, 

And waketh the flutter of early birds; ! 
Far o’er the hayfield the laverock whirring, 

Deep in the hollow lowing the herds ; 


And yonder—across o’er the deep green hollow, 
O’er the sunny fields of the tableland, 
O’er the brown-stacked hayfield, my glances follow 
To the farm-house gray where the great oaks stand. 


Oh, bright and small in the early shining, 
An unattainable silver star, 

Through white waved clouds of the woodbine twining, 
A window-pane glinteth aloft so far. 


Is it hers? I would fain be the sunbeam yonder, 
Out-leaping below from the flowery gloom, 
Stealing, with glow ever warmer and fonder, 
To the innermost of that shadowy room. 


And noiseless and light to the couch a-creeping, 
Where innocent-calmly the maiden lies, 

Would steal right warm to her heart in sleeping, 
With dreamings of love’s own paradise. 
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Ah, I know how she lieth in slumber stilly, 

The small hands crossed on the heaving breast, 
Fair as some folded water-lily 

On the moonlit waves of the burn at rest. 


And I know how the braids o’er the pillow streaming 
Outgleam the rays that caressing fall: 

She smiles in her sleep—ah, should she be dreaming 
Of me—. Ay, a passing fair pastoral 


My fancy hath out of these sunbeams woven— 
A foolish-fair idyll, as idylls go. 

Ah well, the sun through the mist hath cloven, 
And points my path to the Hall below. 
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RUDE bridge of unhewed logs, overlaid by rough planks, 

spanning a rum-colored river; a sentry leisurely pacing its 
length back and forth with slowly measured strides ; at its further 
end a group of jolly, rollicking soldiers “off duty,” and variously 
engaged aroun@ a fire that flickers up a sickly flame indistinctly in 
the radiant sunshine ; two soldiers gravely intent upon their occupa- 
tion, as is the manner of disciples of the gentle craft, dangling their 
legs over the bridge’s edge, while each sagely watches a bobbing cork 
. dancing ceaselessly up and down on the water’s swirl; and a ser- 
geant, perched precariously upon the narrow rail, listlessly dividing 
his regards between the speckled, flapping fish, jerked frequently with 
deftly-handled rod from weedy, root-bound hiding-places, and a 
party of three persons busily engaged a little further up the bank 
preparing to embark in a frail, treacherous-looking canoe that floats 
like a feather on the water before them. In the background, and a 
little distant, in delighful contrast to the scorchingly hot, shadeless 
old fields usually occupied by troops, is a regimental camp, pitched 
under broad-leaved, wide-branching umbrageous trees. Embowered 
by ancient, gnarled and moss-covered magnolias, drooping their 
knotted, contorted limbs low down to the ground, are several parallel 
lines of tents, which from juxtaposition to the overhanging, intensely 
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green foliage, appear spotless and snowy white. Each “company 
ground ” is tastefully divided down the middle by a row of umbrella- 
shaped palmettoes, spared by the ax for the two-fold purpose of or- 
namentation and usefulness, the rough cup-like spurs shooting out 
closely to each other around their stems, making of each tree a 
natural rustic cupboard, on which may be conveniently deposited 
such plunder as knives, canteens, fruit, &c. Many of them are now 
garnished as high as one can easily reach with plump golden oranges, 
gathered in the thick, tangled groves near by where they have grown 
wild, and here stored away to be eaten at leisure, or converted into 
refreshing orangeade. Buckets filled with that cooling beverage, and 
sheltered by enormous magnolia leaves or gigantic lily bonnets from 
the vagrant rays that steal their way through the clustering boughs, 
are placed invitingly at the entrance to almost every tent. Screaming 
paroquets, chattering squirrels, and choleric jay-birds make the woods 
far and near echo with their discordant clatter, to which at intervals, 
perhaps by way of variation, is added the deep bass sob of some 
bellowing alligator. ; 

From this point the Surgeon, the Sergeant and myself set out on a 
delightful spring morning to explore the Ocklawaha, Silver Run, and, 
finally, that unique manifestation of Nature’s loveliness — Silver 
Spring. With the Sergeant in the stern as Palinurus, we pushed off 
into the stream and paddled lazily along. The water of the Ockla- 
waha, probably from the immense quantity of decaying vegetation 
that is continually swept into it and the numberless roots projecting 
from the banks, is of the deepest, darkest ruby color, so intensely 
ruddy as nearly to hide the bottom of a quart tin-cup when filled 
with it. Suspicious as is this color, the water has no sediment at all, 
and is as free from impurities as a mountain spring. The low banks 
support to the very brink of the river huge trees, which, bending 
under heavy semi-tropical foliage, frequently stand elevated upon 
mighty stools, formed by the occasional freshets having dissolved and 
floated off the earth from between their roots, leaving these singular 
props, mostly white, exposed, bare and naked, and with a frightfully 
grotesque likeness to monstrous fangs buried vengefully in the rich 
black loam. Their far-reaching boughs are bound together insepa- 
rably by a matted network of twining parasites, conspicuous in which 
are a species of thorny ratan, smooth bamboo, the towering trumpet- 
vine, never resting till bursting through triumphantly at the top it 
reaches sunlight, deadly poison-oak with gaudy, flaring scarlet flowers, 
the yellow-jasmine and parti-colored honeysuckle loading the air with 
delicious odors; and flung around and about this mass of verdure like 
a sombre pall is the sad gray moss, drooping in hopeless melancholy 
over the perpetual decay that it vainly strives to conceal. Here and 
there along the way, perched solemnly on the smooth and rounded 
tops of queer-looking cypress Anees, that with unfulfilled purpose pro- 
truded themselves above the shallow water, sat disconsolate, long- 
legged herons, which, as we neared them, winged their sluggish flight 
a little further on, gathering together their demure brethren as they 
lazily flapped themselves along barely above the crooked stream. 

Now and then, on turning suddenly with the river, we came, with 
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mutual astonishment, upon an alligator, a veritable crocodile, clad in 
scale-armor, and distinguishable with difficulty from the rotting log 
on which he dozed like a true descendant of Egypt’s slothful deity. 
Roused by our approach, he would lift himself with clumsy briskness 
upon his stumpy front legs, gaze for a second with perplexed curiosity 
at us, profane, prying intruders who had so unceremoniously violated 
his privacy, then topple over; and the plashing water was needful 
confirmation that what we had beheld was not a grim, ogreish appari- 
tion conjured from the black river’s depths merely for our beguilement. 
Hideous sorcerer! one uncouth waggle of his rusty, humpish, noi- 
some body evoked Elephantina, Karnak, Philae, and converted the 
sunless, unfrequented Ocklawaha into glowing, phantom-crowded 
Nile, rolling his yellow flood down from the mystic Mountains of the 
Moon to flaming Pharos. 

The overhanging trees, frequently intermingling, formed leafy 
arches above, which were reflected below, where the actual water- 
line grew vague and undefinable as we silently threaded these green 
grottoes bewitched and tranquilly expectant of lovely Naiads or soli- 
tary Undines. Now and then the clamorous life that had with mo- 
notonous constancy resounded in the jungle died away into profound 
silence, leaving us at those moments doubly awed by the sombre, 
soundless swamp, furtively scanning the bush-fringed banks as track- 
less as the water on which we floated, and in hushed reverie wonder- 
ing if the riplets from our canoe were not the first that ever ruffled 
the placid surface of this ‘stealthy river and set the lilies waving. 
The deep, death-like silence, the ghostly banners of trailing moss, 
the solemn forest and the darkling river, intimating Spanish shades 
and Indian wraiths, oppressed the imagination with indescribable 
dismal fancies and evil forebodings, so that it was with feelings of 
great relief that we escaped from the grewsome shadows of this 
Floridian Styx and turned rejoicingly into brilliant Silver Run. 

A few vigorous sweeps of the paddle transformed the scene com- 
pletely. Now the sun shone dazzlingly, the river shimmered in its 
light, the little birds, twittering confidentially, preened their variegated 
plumage on the neai-by twigs, while the tall grass nodded a graceful 
welcome to our dingy little dug-out. So dissimilar and uncongenial 
are the waters of these two streams that they refuse to mingle when 
first they meet, flowing on side by side in surly separation ; and 
for some distance below the point of junction the Ocklawaha has the 
singular appearance of a double river, one-half being silver bright 
while the other is black and forbidding. Silver Run, into which we 
had turned, the outlet of Silver Spring, flows between the Spring and 
the Ocklawaha for nine miles, having on the one hand or the other, and 
occasionally both, a grass-covered savannah, more or less submerged 
according to the season of the year, and dotted over with trees, some- 
times solitary, sometimes grouped together here and there. The 
volume of water that flows through it from Silver Spring is greatly 
augmented by numerous other springs that burst up from the bed of 
the Run at various intervals, and rimmed, as all of them are, by wide 
borders of white glittering limestone, they appear to one looking 
perpendicularly down upon them like fountains bubbling through 
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massive silver basins. But this is totally unlike ordinary water, in 
fact has no more to say to that commonplace liquid into which mortals 
are accustomed to dip the sleepy matitutinal countenance than has 
champagne to Jersey cider, or sunshine to gaslight. It is an ether, a 
vapor, a new and celestial element, having more sustaining buoyancy 
apparently than vulgar fluids while freed from every earthly impurity. 
Floating ovet it entranced, seemingly touching nothing, resting upon 
nothing, one feels suspended deliciously over an enchanted, sublimated 
realm, and looks up reluctantly to the grosser atmosphere above from 
the cool, calm, silvery depths below. Clear as crystal, translucent, 
pellucid, the vision penetrates unobstructed to its lowest, most secret 
recesses, and perceives more distinctly than in the open air the 
minutest objects that lie on its shining bed a hundred feet beneath. 
A long, beautiful, pale-green grass, following a law of its nature, 
thrusts two or three inches of its stalk above the water however deep 
the stream may be, and upon being pulled, the separation of this 
fragile stem from the root, eighty, ninety or a hundred feet below, 
can be clearly seen. Fish in multitudes and great variety, though 
by no means unsophisticated because of their seclusion—for, tempt 
them ever so cunningly, they persist in turning a contemptuous lip to 
every hook—either swim about fearlessly in social shoals, dart play- 
fully here and there around and through the swaying grass, or half- 
hidden down among the roots of gum or cypress-stumps, doze life 
lazily away. Tall saw-edged palmettoes, lifting their tufted tops far 
overhead, dip their feet into the clear, cold flood, side by side with 
enormous cabbage-palmettoes spreading rib-seamed leaves from four 
to five feet wide far out from the bank as pleasant sunshades to the 
frisky trout or stolid catfish ; and where the water is not too deep for 
his long, ludicrous legs, the ridiculous, exigeant snake-bird or water- 
turkey gyrates and grimaces urgent invitations to observe and admire 
his scanty charms. 

There is nothing, it is true, of the conventional picturesque here to 
see ; neither is it desired, as the soul, filled by quiet beauty, reposes 
indolently content with the tranquil combination of golden sunlight, 
placid river, soft, hazy atmosphere, and fleecy, idly-floating clouds, 
that wooingly invites to an idlesse uncontaminated by fatiguing 
wonder. ‘The silvery waters, softly lapping curling, moss-covered 
roots, coyly kiss the down-bending queen of flowers, stately, stainless 
magnolia, and run laughing, sparkling, perfumed away. Soft south 
breezes, gentle and caressing, lavish as they pass their odorous spoils, 
lovingly snatched from the fragrant snow-white chalices of the whis- 
pering bay. A song-mad mocking-bird, warbling an ever-changing 
melody, darts rapturously to and fro from a neighboring tree-top out 
into the clear sunshine above. Gentle peace has flung her mantle 
over flowers and stream, and no jarring strident sound of struggling 
human life disturbs this blissful, heavenly calm. 

“And as I sit, the fretting cares and sorrows, 
Weighing so heavy when the work is done, 
The gloomy yesterdays and dim to-morrows, 
They slip away and vanish one by one.” 
We had previously arranged with Joe, “Sugar Joe,” factotum of a 
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neighboring sugar-plantation and a renowned gigger of fish, to meet 
us and practise his art for the better filling of our camp-kettle ; and 
we now descry him poling along on his side of the Run like an ambu- 
latory pot-hook, for his right knee knoweth not what the left doeth by 
reason of the illimitable stretch of open country lying between. Joe 
is “colored” as is a long-used Irish dhudeen, that is black, black 
shading off the Tartarean hue with softening blue, so deeply, darkly, 
fearfully black and sheenily slick as to excite the belief that when 
this Florida sun shall succeed in liquefying him into his original ele- 
ment, a chunky bottle will serve him as a sepulchral urn, and “ Super- 
lative Ink” be his short but uncommonly veracious epitaph. In 
happy ignorance that suicide must logically be his doctrinal portion, 
he is now a riant member of the Epicurean band, or rather perhaps 
optimism would be the better exponent of his jolly convictions. 
Firmly believing that “’tis better to laugh than be sighing,” he acts 
upon this pleasant faith to such an extent as to make of his ivory 
teeth a much more obvious and external feature than is the nose 
above them, that organ retiring bashfully into the surrounding cheek. 
Creative nature, departing in an absent or facetious mood from her 
usual method, has horizontalised Joe’s legs apparently above instead 
of below the ankles, thereby giving him an unusually secure hold 
upon this revolving globe. His head-gear, a rimless turban, fabric- 
ated of a coon’s skin, hairless in spots from frequent friction, and 
with the tail gracefully pendant behind, recalls the popular represen- 
tation of J. J. Rousseau. Thus comes Joe, teetering along on a foot- 
way formed by laying puncheons on the tops of convenient stumps ; 
and as he balances himself, brandishing in one hand his professional 
gig —a long pole, having a three-pronged steel firmly fixed in one of 
its ends—he suggests wave-compelling Neptune, with a corked face 
and too much nectar, dancing the tight-rope. Arriving and having 
politely “passed the time of day,” Joe invites us into his bateau, 
where he is engaged in carefully tying around his body one end of a 
small rope that we see is fastened by the other end to a staple driven 
in the bottom of the boat. 

“ What is that for, Joe?” 

“Well, sir,” Joe replies smilingly, “ I doesn’t swim, and mought fall 
over in de Run ’fo I knowed et, an den I wants dis rope ter kotch 
hold ov.” 

“That wouldn’t save you; the bateau would go down instead of 
your coming up.” 

“Praps so, sir ; dar’s no tellen; pends pooty much ’pon whether 
de luck is fur you or agin you. But sposen I was ter git back in her? 
Anyways she’d show um whar I was, an dey wouldn't leff me down 
dar ’mong de sperrets.” 

“What! You don’t believe in ghosts, do you?” 

“Yes, sir, dat I does; fur I’ve seed um, seed um many er time 
make dar ’pearance while I’m giggin. You genlemens studies de 
books an’ doesn’t b’lieve nuthin ; but you jess projec’ bout de Run 
like I does an’ den spen’ your ’pinion. Dar’s all kinds uv sperrets. 
Sometimes dey cums warm gin your face, sometimes dey blows your 
har apart ; an’ whar you see ar bubblin’ out’n wet places, dar’s whar 
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er sperret’s drawed hisself backards inter de yearth. Dey’s de ones 
as makes fox-fire by techin’ de wood wid dere hot fingers ; dem’s de 
wussesest sort. Nuthin’ll keep dem off’n you cep er string uv wahoo- 
bark platted in five plats an’ tied roun’ both eends wid hoss-har, an’ 
den soaked in rattlesnake grease. Dat nuver has been known ter 
fail. Sperrets! dar’s no eend uv sperrets ; and de boss uv um all 
*pears once in er while. Satan cum arter me one night, right dar on 
dat stump.” Joe makes this terrific disclosure grinning from ear to 
ear, as if evening-calls from Diabolus were the funniest things in the 
world. 

“Tt seems that he didn’t carry you off with him.” 

“No, sir; I gin him de slip. I was setten all by myself on dat 
stump ’parin’ ter ketch some eels, and all at onct I hears er monstus 
groan close ’longside er me on de bank. ‘Hi,’ says I sorter ter 
myself, ‘dat alligator’s 400 owdashus, makin’ hisself so company-like 
when dar’s no ’casion.’ I hadn’t more’n said et ’fo I heerd anuther 
groan, an’ den anuther ; an’ er chain rattled an’ I smelt brimstone 
strong, an’ den et was I knowed ’twant no alligator, an’ dat de devil 
was right dar spotly seeken whar he mought ’vour some nigger. I 
was dat ’sturbed in my mind, Marse Max, dat my har stood on eend 
—et actwelly stood on eend. Better b’lieve I didn’t tarry! I 
drapped my torch, an’ sot out ‘long dat footlog fur de quarter widout 
*quiren ’tall what he cum arter; ’twan’t no time ter be axen sassy 
questions. Dem groans! dey got wuss an’ wuss every jump I tuck ; 
an’ dat footlog kep’ narrowen an’ narrowen ontwell de road ter heaven 
wan’t er sarcumstance. Dat didn’t ’pear ter make no diffrance ter de 
devil though, ’count uv his huffs, I s’pose. Thinks I, ‘Joe, ’pentance 
got ter be done mighty fass now ef et does you any good ; you got 
ter ‘liver up dat final ’count uv your yearthly pilgrimage down here 
below dis time sartain sho.’ Bombye my foot slips an’ I cum down 
wid de small uv my back onto a cypress-knee, an’ jess den de devil 
fotched er powerful groan, er reg’lar hark frum de tombs. Pra’r was 
what I wanted ter jine in den powerful, but I hadn’t no time ter waste. 
I nuver stopped ter zamin ef my back was broke — jess leff my shoes 
sticken in de mud, an’ my jacket an’ breeches strung “long on de 
stumps an’ logs dat I run ginst, becase I knowed dey wouldn’t stan’ 
de heat down dar whar Divers is. Arter so long er time, praise de 
Lord, I got home, an’ jess as dat misurble devil was feelin’ roun’ 
fixin’ ter grab me, I’ slipped in de do’ an’ slammed et in his black 
face. I hollered ter M’ria dat de devil was commin right on behind, 
an’ kivered up my head in de bed-clothes. De ole ’oman seed how 
pale I was, an’ she sot de table gin de do’ an’ den quiled herself up 
on de bed close ‘longside uv me. Dar we was like two lambs, spectin’ 
every minute fur Satan ter bust open dat do’ an’ fly ’way wid us in his 
claws ; fur he wan’t ’tall satisfied an’ kep’ projeckin roun’ outside de 
house, pawin’ an’ belleren fur sum time. But he nuver got in — nuver 
got in no more’n ef he’d been er common pusson.” 

During this recital Joe had pushed off from the bank and paddled 
up the Run ; he now stops both his paddling and narrative, ostensibly 
to get a better view of a supposititious catfish, really for theatrical 
effect, After peering down into the water. he looks up and resumes. 
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“T seen dat devil agin.” Here every tooth comes promptly to the 
front. “Arter dat night I loss my health an’ kep’ feelin’ mighty 
porely ; couldn’t tend ter no work an’ nuver hankered arter no vittles 
tall, bekase I made sho dat devil would cum back, he war “0 sevig- 
rous. Sho nuff one day I was foolen roun’ de sugar-house stryven ter 
’cuver my health, an’ I heerd him beller. Bless de Lord! my knees 
shuck together so larminly you’d thought somebody was beaten out 
rice in er mortar. I couldn’t stan’ up. I peeped roun’ de corner 
mighty careful ter see which way I muss run, an’ ez God’s my jedge! 
dar sot dat boy Buck scrapen uv er dumbbull. Yes, sir, fo de 
heavenly Father, dar he was havin’ uv his own ’musement ; an’ den I 
seed how I’d been posed ’pon, and had et splained how ’twas ’count 
uv his foolishness I done broke my back at de footlog. My zentment 
couldn’t bar et ; I gathered er basket split dat was lyin’ handy, an’ 
jess krep up slow behind dat boy an’ sorter eased him off’n de groun’ 
cross my knee, an’ de way I frailed inter him was er sight ter be sho. 
He farly sung, ‘ From Greenlamb’s icy mountings’; he sot de tchune 
hisself an’ he sung et loud too. I boun he scrape hisself ’fo he scrape 
nuther dumbbull. But somehow er’ruther my jedgment got onsettled, 
’kaze et ‘peared dat I paternised Buck most too much, fur dey had 
ter send for de doctor ; bleeged ter do et. Arter he seed him he 
*marked ter me, says he, ‘ Joe, ef you’d spanked Buck’s funnymention 
er leetle mo’ dar would er been er funeral here.’ I nuver said nuthen, 
but dat didn’t purvent me thinkin’ ter myself, ef Buck had er scraped 
his dumbbull a leetle louder, dar wou/d er been er funeral sho, an’ Joe 
wouldn’t had no han’ in et nuther ’cep ter sply de corpse.” 

Joe, as he watches for fish, meditates silently over this concluding 
lugubrious reminiscence, which seems to cast the shadow of a shade 
upon his shining brow. 

“ Joe, why do they call you ‘Sugar Joe’?” 

“ Marse Max, ets all bekaze uv dem niggers; et allurs did ’pear 
ter me dat niggers is made puppus ter aggervate er pusson an ’stroy 
his cumfoot. Long time go, de year that fros ’tetched de tatur-vines, 
Mistiss fotch long wid her some sugar, kivered up in blue paper an 
tied roun’ wid twine. "Twas dat white dat et looked persizely like 
salt ; ef et had been yaller dar wouldn’t been nuthen uv et, fur we had 
plenty yaller sugar. Somehow one dem passils got misplaced unbe- 
knownst ter anybody, an’ when dey cum ter look fur et, lo an’ behold! 
dey foun’ et lyen in my chist. Curous, wan’t-et? I declar I nuver 
could ’count fur sich conjurin’ ways ; muss be ’casioned by ole Satan’s 
bust’n out’n Paradise, when he mought er staid dar an’ not cum med- 
dlin’ wid other folks’ fairs. I doesn’t know ter diss blessed day how 
dat sugar got dar, fur I’m allurs mighty p’ticlur bout my things not 
ter low noboddy ’splorin mung um. Well, me an de overseer held 
er conf’rance bout dat sugar, an’ et was all settled up k’rek, an’ 
mought been drapped right dar an’ nuthin mo’ said consarnen uv et 
ef et hadn’t been fur dese niggers. I tried ter sense um ’bout et, but, 
Lord bless your soul! et nuver done no good, not de least bit what- 
somdever. Dey kep up sich er myration over et, an’ er callin’ uv me 
Sugar Joe, ontwell et got stuck ter me ez close ez de bark on er tree.” 

Suddenly we find that the Run has widened and we are floating 
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upon a circular sheet of sunny water, which Joe informs us 1s Silver 
Spring. We sit silently absorbed in gazing upon its peaceful, un- 
troubled loveliness. Above the water and near the bank appear 
small portions of a steamboat which has been sunk for preservation 
until the troublous war-times are over. Just beyond, among water- 
oaks and magnolias, are a number of log-cabins, which were before 
the war occupied through the summer by a gay, happy crowd seeking 
refuge from the heat. On every side are the fragrant, gay-colored 
flowers and thick, glossy-leaved trees of a Florida forest. The jay- 
birds, silenced by the sun, sit with partly-expanded wings on the lowest 
twigs of the underbrush, peering out inquisitively ; while the black 
and orange joeree scratches industriously among the dead fallen leaves 
that thickly sprinkle over the gray sandy ground. We climb upon the 
sunken steamboat and watch the lazy fish inside as they leisurely puff 
out and close up their purple gills, quietly enjoying the cool, motion- 
less water. At five or six places on the bottom, a hundred feet down, 
huge cauldrons are boiling furiously, and these are the outlets of the 
subterraneous river that flows mysteriously from no one knows where. 
Except those spots that are covered by the pale-green grass, the whole 
of the spring is paved with silver — grains, scales, lumps, mounds of 
it everywhere glittering through the transparent water; and the 
sparkling surface, a hundred yards broad, shimmering in the sunshine, 
seemingly borrowing brilliance from the treasures’ underneath, and 
clasped about by a green girdle of sheeny leaves, looks like a diamond 
set in emerald. 

The sinking sun warned us homeward, and on our way we overtook 
a small African holding an excited duck tightly under his arm. This 
bird he was, by his “mammy,” otherwise “ Aunt Cindy,” instructed to 
sell for one dollar, but, as he innocently added, “ef he couldn’t git 
dat, ter take fifty cents.” Of this keen trader we made a guide, and 
followed him to his “ole Miss,” who, he said, had “lots” of butter- 
milk. . Approaching a double log-cabin, cheerful enough with its 
sweet honeysuckle climbing over its porch, and a party of gossiping 
hens lying under the cape-jasmine bushes luxuriously dusting them- 
selves in heaps of dry dirt as they listen to the harsh “ pot-rack pot- 
rack” of the fussy guinea-chickens out among the pines, our steps 
were drawn to a small enclosure from which issued muffled exclama- 
tions that betokened tribulation on the part of the speaker. Opening 
a little swing-gate fixed in the wattled fence, we found ourselves in 
the presence of an elderly, silver-haired woman, wearing a tunnel- 
shaped sun-bonnet pushed well up, a stout negro woman, and a heavy, 
thick-set negro man. The two women stood over the man, who lay 
upon the ground apparently dead, the negro woman holding a bucket 
of water, which we were just in time to see her dash full in the face of 
the dead man. This she appeared to have often done before, for the 
ground about the body was quite wet. Paying no further attention 
to our entrance than to glance up incuriously, the white woman thus 
adjured the black one, in a high, drawling, nasal tone, which, however, 
as it quavered with trouble and anxiety, was not entirely destitute of 
feeling: “Roll him, Cindy! roll him!” Then peering into the 
negro’s face, she exclaimed earnestly: “Billy Hall! Billy Hall! 
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Don’t you know your name, Billy Hall ?— Roll him, Cindy, roll him 
Thus exhorted, Cindy dropped on her knees and clawed the dead 
negro about over the wet ground as if she wished to make it certain 
that he was dead. 

“Mrs. Hall,” said the Surgeon, stepping forward, “I am a doctor, 
and perhaps may assist you.” 

“Oh do, for messy’s sake! I’m afeared that Billy Hall is dead. 
Aint he dead, Cindy Hall? — aint your husband dead?” 

“No he aint, Mistiss; he aint no mo’ dead dan I is; he’s jess 
soaked his nasty stinkin’ self wid orange-brandy. I jess wish I had 
my way wid him fur er while; I’d fotch him to! I’d pour didn’ hot 
water onto him — I would.” 

Cindy’s diagnosis proved the correct one ; the bibulous William, or 
Billy Hall as his mistress called him, had rashly wrestled with a large 
dose of orange-brandy, which, besides being very nasty, is the most 
efficacious and instantaneous leg-tangler ever devised by the ingenious 
wit of man. It was clearly a case for which time was the only medi- 
cine and patience the doctor, as we told Mrs. Hall, without however 
much diminishing her anxiety. And as we trudged along to camp. 
with our canteens filled with milk, we could hear her mingling with 
the solemn soughing of the pines the plaintive query: “Billy Hall! 
Billy Hall! Don’t you know your name, Billy Hall?” 


Max MaArrowFat. 
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FEW weeks ago I accepted an invitation from my friends the 

R’s to pay them a visit at their ranch in one of the most fertile 
districts of this State. Colonel R. is a fine specimen of a Western 
man, rugged yet kindly, overflowing with benevolence and hospitatity, 
and his wife is one of the loveliest illustrations of Southern grace and 
refinement it has ever been my privilege to meet. I had not been 
long in San Francisco when I encountered the pair at one of the 
hotels, where they were staying on a brief visit of combined business 
and pleasure; and they, finding that I was a stranger here, and 
furthermore that I hailed from Mrs. R’s native State, speedily ten- 
dered me the right hand of fellowship, and made me feel more at 
home in twenty-four hours’ time than I had yet succeeded in doing 
after two months’ intercourse with others of a less congenial stamp. 
It was a matter of regret to me to discover that the distance of their 
usual residence from the city would prevent any frequency of inter- 
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course between us ; but I feel this deprivation less since I have been 
made a welcome guest at their beautiful country home, and can look 
forward to the recurrence of a similar enjoyment as often as my duties 
here will permit me the relaxation of a holiday. 

The day after my arrival at “Buena Vista Ranch,” the Colonel 
invited me to accompany him on a ride in the environs, as he was 
anxious to show me all the points of interest about the place. We 
scrambled up rugged peaks, whence we could view the country for 
miles around and regale our eyes, while inhaling the pure breezes 
wafted to us from distant mountain-tops, with some of the fairest 
scenery to be found on the face of this beauteous western world. We 
penetrated into thickets gorgeous with tropical coloring, and wan- 
dered through valleys as smiling and peaceful as the pictured groves 
of Arcadia, radiant with sunshine and perennial bloom. It was 
drawing towards twilight as we turned aside into a little path which 
led to the rear entrance of the Colonel’s grounds, in an opposite 
direction to that by which we had sallied forth a few hours before. 

“T have brought you here,” said my host, “in order to show you a 
melancholy but interesting relic of by-gone days, which I cannot help 
regarding with a species of veneration. Some people wonder that I 
allow it to remain so near my residence ; but it would seem to me 
like profanation to have it removed.” 

He reined up his horse as he spoke, and following his example, I 
looked in the direction that he indicated. Ata little distance from the 
beaten track, beneath the spreading branches of a California laurel, I 
espied a sort of mound in which was partially imbedded a block of 
rough granite wearing the shape and semblance of a gravestone. It 
was nearly overgrown with ivy, but the clearance of the space around 
it and a cluster of fresh buds recently placed at its base were evidences 
that it was cared for and tended by friendly hands. 

“That is my wife’s work,” said the Colonel, pointing to the flowers. 
“If you will take the trouble to dismount and go near the stone, you 
can read the name on it; it is somewhat defaced by time, but still 
legible to young eyes like yours.” 

“Tt és a grave then,” said I, as I alighted in compliance with his 
wish. 

“Yes. There is a little history attached to it which perhaps might 
interest you. I am not much of a story-teller myself, but my wife 
rather excels in that line ; and I dare say she will relate it to you, if 
you care to hear it. This place looks sombre enough now with the 
evening shades gathering over it, but it is cheerful and pleasant when 
the sun shines on it, which it does during some hours of the day.” 

Whilst he was speaking I bent over the stone and succeeded, not 
without difficulty, in deciphering the following brief inscription, cut 

‘ deeply, in somewhat rude and straggling letters, into the worn and 
stained surface :— 
JOSEPHINE MILLER, 
Aged 27 years. 
March oth, 1856. 


“ Nearly eighteen years!” said I. “It is a long time for it to have 
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remained in such a state of preservation, so far removed as 1t seems 
to be from all kindred graves.” 

“Tt was in anything but a state of preservation when we came 
here,” was the reply. “The stone had toppled over, and the whole 
place was overgrown with brambles and weeds ; but I cleared them 
away, as you see, and Mrs. R. makes it a religious duty to keep the 
spot in order. The poor soul who lies beneath has no kith or kin in 
this part of the world, that I know of, to take any interest init. I 
heard her history from an old fellow who lives in these parts, and 
who knew her father, Oregon Bill as they called him, very well.” 

We rode home, and after a comfortable old-fashioned tea (the 
Colonel eschews late dinners), I did not fail to remind my host of 
the narrative he had promised I should hear. 

“Come, Mary, bring out your manuscript,” he said to his wife. 
“You keep it somewhere in this table-drawer, don’t you? I promised 
our young friend you would let him hear it.” 

Mrs, R. smiled. “I might have known,” she said to me, “ that my 
husband would not allow you to leave us without inflicting that story 
on you, according to custom.” 

“Tt is you who inflict it, not I,” he rejoined. 

“Only as your deputy, however.” Then drawing forth a folded 
paper from the drawer, she added, “The Colonel persuaded me to 
write down the account which had been given him of poor Josephine 
Miller and her sad fate ; and as he was forever getting me to tell it to 
our friends, I was very willing to put it into a more entertaining form 
than I could always manage to do in words. If you would really like 
to hear it, I will read it aloud. I have given it the name of ‘The 
Miner’s Daughter.’” 


It was a cold, blustering January evening in the year’s52. In the 
little sitting-room of a rude log-cabin, a fair-haired, delicate-looking 
young woman was engaged in preparing supper. A bright fire burned 
on the hearth, illuminating the smoky walls with a ruddy glow, and 
diffusing an air of cheerfulness through the bare, comfortless apart- 
ment. By the pine-table sat a man of about thirty years of age, 
dressed in a rough laboring-suit, which could not, however, disguise 
a certain air of careless good-breeding that seemed natural to him. 
His handsome sun-embrowned face wore a lowering and discontented 
expression, and he drummed impatiently on the table with his fingers 
while watching the movements of his companion. 

“Josie,” he exclaimed at last, “I came here to have a talk with 
you this evening. How long do you mean to keep me waiting in this 
way? Do you know that there are few men who would stand being 
trifled with as I have done?” 

“T have not trifled with you, Edgar,” was the reply, in a subdued 
tone. “You ought to know that it is impossible for me to act 
differently.” ; 

“Humbug! that is what you always say. I suppose then that this 
sort of thing is to go on forever.— Put down that trash, whatever it 
is,” he added imperiously, “and come and sit by me. Are you too 
busy to spare me even a few moments of your valuable time?’ 
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Josie obeyed, and coming to his side, put ner hand gently within 
his arm, and raised her eyes filled with tears to his face. “Be kind 
co me, Edgar,” she pleaded in a half-whisper. ‘“ You don’t know all 
that I have to endure for your sake.” 

“For my sake!” he echoed in atone of mingled anger and: re- 
proach, as he looked down upon her. “For my sake! Is it not your 
own fault that you suffer as you do—and make me suffer tenfold, in 
knowing what you voluntarily submit to? If you really loved me you 
would put an end at once to this useless sacrifice — give up these 
absurd, high-flown notions of duty which can never result in anything 
but sorrow to us both.” 

‘We are told to do our duty whatever it costs us,” she replied. 

“The question is, what is really your duty in this case? Is it to 
trample upon the affection I offer you, and condemn me to endless 
unhappiness, all for a whim—the most incomprehensible folly!” he 
muttered savagely. 

“Edgar, can it be folly to carry out my dead mother’s last wish? 
Did I not promise her faithfully never to forsake father, but to take 
her place as well as I could in watching over and caring for him! 
She knew his weakness, and charged me to use all my influence in 
guarding against it.” 

“And much good your influence has done him. He has gone on 
from bad to worse, until at last his weakness, as you call it, has be- 
come a confirmed passion which nothing can break ; he has sunk into 
a state of degradation from which I very much doubt if even your 
mother, were she alive, could reclaim him now. Deny it if you can.” 

Josie’s head drooped. “I can’t deny it,” she murmured brokenly, 
amid her tears. “It is the heavy grief of my life ; but at least I have 
done what I could ; and it’s not the less my duty to keep by him still. 
I dare not break my promise.” 

“And your promise to me,” said Edgar in a softening voice, for he 
was moved by her sorrow in spite of himself — “does that count for 
nothing at all?” 

“Tt counts for a great deal—and oh! Edgar, if you knew how my 
heart yearns to you! But you should not tempt me to forsake my 
duty — even for you I must never do that.” 

“Duty, duty—you make me hate the word! It stands like a 
barrier between me and all my hopes.— Josie, I love you—you can 
never guess how much— but I don’t know how much longer I can 
stand this suspense ; it is a constant torment to me.” 

He broke from her as he spoke, and commenced pacing the narrow 
room with impetuous strides. Josie sat motionless where he had left 
her, trying to stem the tide of emotion his reproaches had called forth, 
but it was some time before she could suppress her sobs or regain 
anything like a show of composure. Habitually calm and undemon- 
strative, she found it all the harder, when her fortitude gave way, to 
recover the self-command she had lost. 

Presently Edgar ceased his restless walk and returned to her side. 
“Come, dear, don’t cry any more —I hate to see your tears,” he said 
more gently than he had before spoken. “I did not mean to distress 
you so much. But indeed, if you understood my feelings —” 
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“TI do understand them—and oh, Edgar,” she cried, clinging to 
him, “if ever the time comes when I can repay you as you wish, you 
will see how truly I will devote my whole life to making amends for 
the vexation I am forced to cause you now.” 

“TI don’t know what there is about you that holds me to you as it 
does,” he said with a sort of reluctant tenderness in his tone. “I am 
angry with you whenever I see you, and yet I can’t help forgiving you 
in the end.” 

At this instant the distant bark of a dog was heard. “There 
comes father now,” said Josie, starting up with an apprehensive look. 
“Will you stay and see him?” 

“Not I! An interview would not be productive of much pleasure 
or profit to either of us ; I should be pretty strongly tempted to give 
him my opinion in a way that he might not relish. Good-night, Josie. 
Don’t resign yourself to abject slavery, if you can help it. Think of 
what I have said to you, and try to become more reasonable before I 
see you again.” 

The next moment he had made his exit through the lowly door and 
was lost to sight in the darkness without ; and Josie, having removed 
as well as she could the traces of her recent agitation, hastily resumed 
the occupation he had interrupted, of getting the table ready for her 
father’s homely meal. Upon the coarse but clean cloth which covered 
it she laid a plate, knife and fork, then brought out of a little cup- 
board two blue china cups, and set them in readiness for the coffee 
which was heating in a saucepan on the coals. Her next care was to 
broil a slice of bacon which had all the time been standing in a 
covered earthen dish in a corner of the hearth ; and she was engaged 
in this duty when the door again opened, and her father, accompanied 
by a rough-looking dog of the terrier breed, stumbled into the room. 
It needed but a glance to show her that he was in his normal state 
of intoxication ; and for one instant an irrepressible feeling of sick- 
ening disgust filled her heart as the involuntary thought arose, “ Is it 
for this that I have refused to listen to Ais pleading, and condemned 
myself to a life of suffering and shame ?” 

William Miller, familiarly known among his companions as “ Oregon 
Bill,” because he had hailed from that territory when he came among 
them, was a tall, athletic man, who had in former days possessed a 
fine physique, but was now sadly shattered by the excesses in which 
he was wont to indulge. His once bluff, rosy face was pallid and 
swollen, his eyes bloodshot, and his curly black hair straggled in 
unkempt masses above a brow from which every trace of intellectuality 
had disappeared. Yet in spite of his stupid, sullen look and shaky 
movements he was accounted a good workman still, and often suc- 
ceeded, when not too much under the influence of whiskey, in ob- 
taining employment in the mines, though of an uncertain and desul- 
tory sort, for no one would engage him permanently, knowing that 
he could not be relied upon for any length of time. He managed 
thus to eke out a livelihood for himself and his daughter ; but his 
home was miserably devoid of comforts, for the greater portion of his 
gains was spent in gambling and drink, and poor Josie often suffered 
for the want of the bare necessaries of life. 
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“Well,” he said in a surly tone, as he flung himself into a wooden 
chair near the fire, “ supper’s not ready yet, I see. I should think it 
was late enough.” 

“It will be ready directly, Father. The coffee’s hot now — will you 
have that first?” 

“ Coffee’s tarnation poor stuff,” he rejoined, “but I’m thirsty enough 
to drink ’most anything. It’s better than water, anyhow. Pour me 
out some, and be quick about it.” 

“There’s no sugar, Father,” said Josie, as she brought him the 
desired beverage ; “we used the last yesterday.” 

“Then why the didn’t you go to the store and buy some?” 

“ Because I had no money. I’ve had none for a week. The flour’s 
all gone too, and there’s only a small bit of meat left.” 

“Hang it all! something’s forever wanted. I tell you what, my 
girl, you must learn to be less wasteful ; I haven’t got a fortune to 
spend on meat and drink.” 

Josie was accustomed to similar speeches, and listened to this one 
in silence. She felt no self-reproach on the score of wastefulness, for 
did she not scrape and pinch and hoard from day to day to make the 
scanty pittance she received cover their wants? But she did not at- 
tempt to argue the point, knowing that argument in such matters was 
useless and would only serve to draw down her father’s anger upon her. 
He appeared to be in a worse humor than usual this evening, and from 
sundry muttered hints interspersed with imprecations that dropped 
from his lips, his daughter inferred that he had been gaming and had 
lost more heavily than usual. Such was indeed the case ; for upon 
leaving work he had repaired with his freshly-earned wages to “the 
store,” which was tavern and gambling-saloon as well, and there suc- 
ceeded not only in disbursing himself of his ready cash, but in con- 
tracting a debt which it would cost him some days’ labor to pay off. 
Having finished his supper, he speedily betook himself to his straw 
bed in the adjoining room, and Josie was left to the solitary pursuit 
of her own reflections. 

Long she sat in the waning light of the fire, while her thoughts 
travelled painfully over the ground they had so often traversed be- 
fore. The interview with her lover had stirred up afresh the bitterness 
of her cup and dispelled in a measure the patient submission into 
which she had schooled herself ; for it had brought forcibly to her 
mind the seeming hopelessness of the prospect that lay before her, 
and made the conflict between duty and inclination harder than ever 
to sustain. These interviews were always trying ones now, for Edgar 
was becoming less and less tolerant of the delay to their marriage ; 
and his inability to appreciate the true nobleness of her motives made 
him all the harsher in his judgment of her, and led him often to heap re- 
proaches upon her, the injustice of which went very keenly to her heart. 
It was a consolation, however, that in his most impatient moods he 
seldom left her without renewed assurances of his love ; and to the 
belief that that love, like her own, was strong enough to sustain the 
trial of an indefinite period of waiting and suspense, poor Josie clung 
as her one anchor of hope and safety. 

It was after midnight when she retired to rest. She rose, however, 
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as usual at daybreak, but only to find herself alone in the cabin ; for 
her father, contrary to custom, had already gone out without waiting 
for his breakfast. Josie felt apprehensive, she knew not why. A dim 
foreboding of evil hung over her, and she went about her household 
duties with a disturbed mind. All day long she was oppressed by 
this vague, inexplicable dread that hung like an incubus upon her 
usually hopeful spirit. Evening came, bringing with it no alleviation 
of her discomfort. Murky clouds hung low in the sky, and ever and 
anon faint melancholy gusts of wind swept around the corners of the 
little dwelling, seeming to mutter a presage of coming sorrow. As 
the hours wore on Josie flitted restlessly about; the solitude oppressed 
her, and moreover, she felt uneasy at her father’s protracted absence. 
Nine o’clock —half-past nine — ten —still he did not come. Prob- 
ably he was engaged in some drunken carouse at the tavern. Oh, 
how she loathed the very thought of that den of temptation with all 
its corrupting associations! Yet Miller’s boon companions were not 
all bad men ; many of them possessed noble and generous qualities, 
and there were few of their number who would not stretch forth their 
hands to help each other in case of need. But for all that a spirit of 
reckless dissipation and lawlessness reigned paramount among them, 
and woe to the weaker souls who yielded themselves unrestrainedly 
to its dangerous influence. 

Suddenly there was a tramp of approaching feet, then the sound of 
several voices, mingling as it seemed in hurried consultation outside 
the door. Josie started up ; a voice called to her to admit them, and 
with trembling hands she unfastened the wooden bar which for safety 
she had placed across the entrance. A group of men stood without, 
bearing on a litter a form over which a covering had been thrown. 
The p Bas of torchlight fell on their rugged faces, revealing on each 
an expression which betrayed the tidings their lips hesitated to utter. 

“ Merciful heaven!” she gasped, “he is dead.” 

“Not just that,” said one of the men in a compassionate tone ; 
“but he’s mighty bad off —I never thought he’d have reached here 
alive. Let us lay him on a bed or somethin’— maybe we can revive 
him a little.” 

There was a sort of rude settee in the front room, and on this, after 
a pillow and some blankets had been hastily thrown upon it, they 
deposited their unconscious burden. As they laid him down a faint 
tremulous groan escaped him, wrung from him as it seemed by ex- 
tremity of pain. Whiskey, the only restorative within reach, was 
poured between his lips, and while they administered it, Josie chafed 
his icy-cold hands in the vain attempt to restore circulation. 

“ How did it happen?” she asked huskily. 

“Twas on a ledge of rock down below. He and Watson had had 
a quarrel —it started last night at the monte-table, over some money 
he lost — and they were on bad terms all day. Watson said somethin’ 
that made him mad, and all of a sudden he made a lunge at him — 
with an open knife too— when he stumbled and fell. I reckon ’twas 
a distance of twenty feet. Some of the rock fell on him, and we 
couldn’t get him clear of it for more’n three hours. That’s what’s 
kept us so long from bringin’ him home.” 
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Miller’s eyes opened ; they rested with a glance of recognition on 
his daughter’s white face as it bent over him. “ Josie—my poor 
lass,” he muttered feebly. “I’ve been a bad father to you.— Too 
late !— Kiss — once — for your mother’s sake —” 

Her quivering lips were pressed on his, and as there rushed over 
her the memory of a time when such caresses had been familiar to 
them, ere vice and degradation had sundered the holy ties of natural 
affection and esteem, deep sobs burst from her overcharged heart. 
There was not a dry eye that witnessed that parting scene, and more 
than one of the rude but sympathising group essayed in homely fashion 
to speak words of comfort, that fell almost without meaning on her 
bewildered senses. The awful suddenness of the calamity stunned 
and overwhelmed her ; the idea of her father being thus summoned 
into eternity without preparation, without warning — his last forcible 
impulse one of anger and revenge, mingled perhaps with the contem- 
plation of a hideous crime — seemed too crushing to be borne. They 
led her away presently, and while the men performed the last offices 
for the comrade who had been so unexpectedly snatched from their 
midst, she sat shivering in the cold and darkness of the adjoining 
room, trying to blot out the fearful picture that rose up with all the 
vividness of reality before her eyes, and murmuring broken words of 
prayer, in the feeble effort to grasp at something like consolation and 
hope. 

The rough miners were very kind. After they had buried poor 
Miller, they got up a generous subscription for Josie, and offered to 
“set her up” in any kind of business she fancied, unless she preferred 
to go away, in which case they volunteered to pay her travelling ex- 
penses, over and above the sum they had collected for her. But Josie 
had nowhere to go —if she had relatives elsewhere she knew nothing 
about them ; and she yielded to their suggestion of opening a small 
store, which they promised her should never fail of success for want 
of their patronage. 

But where was Edgar? Amid these new arrangements her thoughts 
turned towards him, expectantly at first, then with a vague wonder- 
ment and uneasiness at his non-appearance. ‘Surely, if he knew what 
had befallen her, he would have sought her at once. But the days 
passed by, long weary days of mingled hope and fear, of longing and 
suspense, and still he never came ; and then she learned that he had 
gone away, no one knew whither, and had left no explanation, no 
promise of return. 

She did not take in for a long time the full extent of this second 
loss. Edgar would return, she knew ; he had been summoned away 
unexpectedly, and had had no time to inform her of his intended de- 
parture. If he could not come soon he would write and tell her of 
his plans. By-and-bye these hopes began to waver ; then a sickening 
dread of his death took possession of her. What if he had perished 
in some lonely spot, with none near to bear witness of his fate ! 

Even such a certainty as this, appalling as it might have been, 
would have fallen upon her with less cruel force than the knowledge 
of the truth which came to her after a time — when she woke from 
her fevered dreams to find herself forsaken, her love betrayed, and 
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her single remaining hope, the fairest of her life, swept away from her 
forever. ‘Too cowardly to own himself false in any direct communi- 
cation to her, Edgar found a roundabout way of informing her of his 
marriage to the daughter of a wealthy mine-owner in a distant part 
of the State, where he intended in future to reside. 

We are told how the sirocco, sweeping over burning plains, blights 
with its oppressive breath the mental energies of those upon whom its 
influence falls. Such a result was produced on Josie by the news of 
her lover’s desertion, coming as it did at a time when shc stood in 
sorest need of comfort and support. She yielded to no violent emo- 
tion, showed no sign of any severe conflict within, but a dull hopeless 
apathy settled down upon her, a sort of mental paralysis which could 
not be shaken off. She continued to attend to the business in which 
she was engaged, and which had by this time attained to a fair degree 
of prosperity, for every one for miles around knew and pitied her, and 
gave her their support ; but she took no interest in the occupation, 
and pursued it only in a listless, mechanical way, more from force of 
habit than from any desire of gain. Her gentle and unresentful na- 
ture, too severely tried, bowed beneath the weight of the burden laid 
upon it, as a pliant reed bends before-the pressure of the blast which 
lays it low, never again to rear its slender form towards the sky. She 
sought sympathy from none, and none ventured to offer it to her, for 
her grief seemed too sacred a thing to be touched upon, no matter 
with how light a hand. Some who noticed her languid step, her pal- 
lid face and wistful looks, and the half-sad, half-vacant smile with 
which she sometimes responded to a cordial greeting or an ex- 
pression of good-will, would shake their heads and say that Josie Miller 
was losing her wits, and would soon be no better than a natural ; 
and not unfrequently was she the subject of conversation at the “ Jolly 
Boys’ Saloon,” where her father’s old chums would discuss her mel- 
ancholy condition, and her faithless lover’s conduct, with profoundest 
pity on the one hand, and the most unmitigated scorn and disgust on 
the other. 

“Tell you what,” said one, “if ever that chap comes across my 
path I’d just like to settle up accounts with him in the way he deserves. 
The mean, sneaking cur! He never was fit to look at her ; but if she 
was soft enough to fancy him, he might ha’ thought himself only too 
lucky to get her.” 

“°Twas all along of his good looks and his education,” chimed in 
another. “Just to see her now! Don’t I remember what she was 
when old ‘ Oregon’ first brought her to this place — a prettier, fresher 
Jass I never set eyes upon. Such rosy cheeks as she had, and always 
a smile for everybody. She begun to change some, from ‘her father’s 
ways afore he died, but they’d never have brought her to the pass 
she’s come to now.” 

“T’ve heard tell of broken hearts, but I never believed in ’em till 
now. My opinion is she’s got that disease, and it won’t be long afore 
it carries her out of this world — see if I aint correct.” 

But Josie did not die of a broken heart. She was one born to be 
passive and endure ; and perhaps it was a merciful dispensation that 
shed that torpor over her mind, blunting its perception of pain, and 
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softening all turbulent emotion into a docile and unquestioning sub- 
mission like that of a little child. 

Josie sat one evening in the little room adjoining the store, engaged 
upon a piece of coarse needlework ; on the table beside her burned a 
tallow-candle, shedding but a feeble light on her employment ; at her 
feet lay Grip, the rough terrier, her one faithful companion and friend, 
his blunt nose resting on his fore-paws, and his intelligent eyes occa- 
sionally raised with an inquiring look to his mistress’ face. 

More than four years had gone by since she had held her last in- 
terview with Edgar Trescot — here, in this very room, so replete with 
sombre associations of the past. Did any thought of these trouble 
her now in her solitude? It seemed not, for her pale face was calm 
and unmoved, and she pursued her task with a quiet steady diligence 
that betrayed no inward agitation or unrest. 

Presently the dog lifted himself up, and uttered a short, shrill bark. 
Josie stooped and patted his head. 

“ Quiet, Grip,” she said soothingly, “there’s nothing coming.” 

Grip wagged his tail, in acknowledgment of the assurance ; but he 
did not relax his listening attitude, and the next moment he sprang to 
his feet and bounded to the door, barking more loudly than before. 
Directly there came a low but hurried knock, proving that his warning 
had not been incorrect. Josie went to answer the summons, thinking 
it was probably some customer come at a later hour than usual. 

A man, enveloped in a large cloak with a slouched hat drawn low 
over his brows, stepped hastily across the threshold. Josie shrank 
back in instinctive alarm. In another instant he had thrown off his 
wrappings and stood bareheaded before her. 

“Josie!” he cried, “don’t you know me?” The farhiliar voice 
awoke a long-slumbering echo in her heart. 

“ Edgar !” broke tremulously from her lips, “is it you?” 

“Yes, itis I. Oh, Josie, I have come to you to help me, to save 
me! I know I can trust you, I know you ual waa betray me. The 
Vigilance Committee are in pursuit of me — for God’s sake hide me 
somewhere, anywhere, for to-night.” 

“ Hide you? ” she echoed in a bewildered tone. His rapid speech 
confused her ; she put her hand to her forehead and looked at him 
with vague, perplexed inquiry in her wide-opened eyes. 

“Yes, yes, hide me ; and be quick, or they may come —the Vigilants, 
Josie! You don’t want them to murder me, do you? They are not 
likely to look for me here. Even if they come you can send them off — 
don’t you understand what I say?” 

“Yes, I understand,” she answered slowly ; “you have done sqme- 
thing wicked ; they are hunting for you. You want me to keep them 
from getting you.” 

“And you will — you'll help me to escape, won’t you? All I want is 
to stay here for awhile, until they go by ; and if they come here you 
must send them off again.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Josie, with a sudden look of determination. “You 
needn’t fear to trust me. Oh, I’ll help you, Edgar! I would not let 
you be taken. You must go into the back-room. There’s a closet 
there ; you can hide behind my clothes that are in it, They won’t 
look there.” 
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“ Have you a key to the closet?” asked Edgar, as he snatched up 
the candle and rapidly led the way into the room she had pointed out. 

“Yes, inside ; you can lock it yourself.” 

“All right. You are a good girl, Josie. I’ll never forget what you 
are doing for me to-night. But be sure and say there’s nobody here, 
if they come ; swear it, if it’s necessary. What will you do with the 
dog? Won’t he betray me?” 

“No indeed,” said Josie confidently ; “Grip always minds what I 
tell him.” 

“Keep him with you then, There, go back now and look as if 
nothing had happened. There’s no door this way, is there?” 

She answered in the negative. He was trembling and hoarse with 
excitement and fear. Indeed a braver man than he might have 
trembled at the prospect of the possible doom hanging over him ; for 
it was well known that the stern, resolute organisation who had taken 
the administration of the law into their own hands, seldom showed 
mercy to a culprit whose guilt was clearly established in their eyes ; 
and the blood of his victim, though shed partially in self-defence, was 
crying aloud for vengeance on his track. 

Josie returned to her seat by the table, and resumed her work with 
a beating heart. The blank, unmoved expression her face usually 
wore was gone now; an unwonted color flushed her cheeks, a kindling 
light was in her eyes. Her mind was bent upon one fixed purpose — 
to save Edgar from his pursuers at any cost. No remembrance of 
his baseness to herself interfered with her generous resolve; the 
wrong he had done her was forgotten, and she only thrilled with 
secret joy at the idea of being instrumental in securing his safety. 
She knew something of the Vigilants ; more than one startling act of 
retribution had been wrought by them in her own neighborhood, and 
sufficiently discussed in her presence to make an impression even 
upon her unretentive mind, and she shuddered at the possibility of 
Edgar falling into their terrible hands. She did not trouble herself 
about his crime, whatever it might be; she only knew that he had 
sought shelter at her hands ; and come what would, she would protect 
and defend him. 

Two long, anxious hours passed, then Josie’s lids began to droop. 
The unusual tension on her nerves was already beginning to make 
itself felt. A feeling of intense weariness overcame her, and leaning 
her head on the table, she fell asleep. 

It was not long before a knocking at the door and a volley of angry 
barks from Grip startled her out of her slumber. For a moment she 
felt bewildered, then the consciousness of her situation flashed over 
her. She opened the door. A party of armed men stood without. 
Many of them were well known to her, and the foremost, a stalwart, 
elderly miner, more powerful-looking than any of his younger com- 
panions, stepped forward and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Josie, my lass,” he said-kindly, “don’t you be frightened at our 
coming —we’ll not do you any harm, you may be sure. I see 
you’ve not been abed yet.” He threw a significant glance over his 
shoulder at the rest as he made this last remark. 

“No,” said Josie, “I was sewing until late, and I dropped asleep.” 
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“It’s nigh upon one o’clock ; you’re seldom up as late as that, I 
think. Now I'll tell you what we’ve come for; we want to search 
the house, and you mustn’t hinder us.” 

“ Search the house!” she repeated in well-feigned surprise. “What 
for?” 

“’Cause we’re hunting a runaway murderer,” interposed another of 
the party roughly, “and it’s our duty to leave no place unexplored. 
Come, Cap’en, go ahead, will you? Don’t let’s waste time in talking.” 

“You see, my girl,” said the first speaker, quietly stepping into the 
room, “we don’t suspect any one in particular, but we’re bound to 
make a thorough search. We won’t take long about it, though.” 

“I swear to you,” said Josie boldly, “that you will find no one 
hidden in my house.” 

She uttered the assertion with a deliberate coolness that staggered 
them, and for a moment they hesitated visibly ; then the one who had 
before urged their leader to prompter action spoke again. 

“T say, we’re bound to look for ourselves, you know,” he remarked. 
“°Tain’t allowable to take other folks’ say-so.” 

“That’s true,” said several voices. ‘ Let’s go ahead then.” In an 
instant they had scattered themselves over the house, Josie standing 
helpless and baffled where they had left her, feeling herself powerless 
to oppose them farther. They pried in every nook and corner, in 
the cupboard, under the bed, even turning back the bed-covering and 
feeling the mattress to assure themselves that no one was concealed 
there, and were about giving up the search in vain, when one of them 
exclaimed — . 

“Here’s a door! What does it lead to?” 

“Oh, that’s only the back-door ; it leads into the yard, I guess,” 
said another, who was impatient to be off. “It’s locked, anyhow. 
We can take a look at the premises as we go out. Come along; I 
thought ’twarn’t no good coming here from the first.” 

Josie’s heart bounded at the word. The men, apparently satisfied 
that all was right, were turning away. In another moment she would 
be freed from their presence, when suddenly something inside the 
closet fell with a muffled noise, instantly arresting their attention. 

“What's that?” was the universal cry. They flung themselves upon 
the fatal door. It was but the work of a few seconds to force the 
lock. There was a yell, a struggle, and with the fleetness of an arrow 
Edgar, wrenching himself from the grasp of his captors, darted past 
them into the next yom. A pistol was levelled, a bullet whizzed 
after him. Josie had seen the deadly weapon raised, and with a cry 
flung herself directly in the way. Now she sank prone to the floor, a 
red stream gushing from her temple, and while the horror-stricken 
group, temporarily diverted from their purpose, gathered around her, 
the fugitive for whom she had yielded up her life fled away into the 
blackness and silence of the outer night. 

Poor Josie! hever in her girlish days had she appeared more tran- 
quilly smiling and lovely than when she lay, robed in white, in her 
rude coffin, surrounded by the fresh and beautiful flowers which 
kindly hands had gathered to adorn her last sleep. Those who saw 
that look of angelic serenity, accepted it as a token of the everlasting 
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peace into which she had entered, and doubted not that the clouds 
which had so long darkened her soul had rolled away before the 
beams of a glorious light which should be dimmed no more forever. 

They buried her with reverential hands, and raised above her 
grave the memorial stone which still marks the spot. In those days 
it was within sight of many of the little cabins inhabited by the 
miners who had been her friends ; but every trace of the settlement 
has long since disappeared, and for many years it was left to the soli- 
tude of the forest shades, with no sound but the carol of the birds or 
the passing footfall of an occasional wayfarer to break the stillness 
that brooded over it. 


“ And Edgar?” I asked. “Did he escape, or was poor Josie’s sac- 
rifice a vain one?” 

“My informant could give no definite account of him,” said Mrs. 
R. “The delay caused by the shock of the unhappy accident favored 
his flight, and though his pursuers continued their search, they never 
succeeded in finding him. It was supposed that he made his way 
back to the Atlantic States, from one of which he originally came.” 

“T never heard of the Vigilance’ Committee before. _Was there 
actually such an organisation at that time ?” 

“Yes indeed, and a very powerful one it was. Crime and law- 
lessness so abounded in this section of the country that it was con- 
sidered necessary to take prompt measures to check them, and some 
of the most prominent men here were leaders of the band. It was 
broken up, however, soon after the occurrence I have related ; and 
perhaps it was well that it should be so, for its members themselves 
were in many cases desperate characters, and not always discriminating 
in their method of administering justice. Their swift and terrible 
vengeance was rarely, if ever, tempered by the mercy which is an 
attribute of these more enlightened days.” 

F. M. P. Deas. 
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THE ANGEL OF JOY. 


I 


BIRD’S clear, flute-like singing 
Wakes me in this my day; 
A message, softly ringing, 
Full floats the wondrous lay ; 
The song a promise bringing — 
Joy is to pass this way! 
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Il. 


A little murmur of content! 

A buzz and a clash of shining wings! 
On a fluttering air it came and went, 
The fairy flourish of trumpets sent 

By a brave, blithe soul of a bee! 

Tis wonderful, thrilling: news he brings — 

Joy is to come to me/ 


III. 


A rose on slender stem moves slightly ; 

A sweet, full rose blown lightly, lightly, 
By softest summer air, 

Taps and taps at the door of my heart, 

While its searching fragrance pours apart 
A glad and tremulous prayer! 


Iv. 


It taps on fast at the door, 

In a passionate, trembling way ; 

It softly beats; it will not take nay. 

And somewhere there floats an old-time voice 
Singing a tender lay! 


(Oh, heart, I have heard this song before ! 

The loving cadences ring “ Rejoice, 
Rejoice in this thy day!” 

I have heard the ringing of fairy-horns, 

I have kissed the rose and felt the thorns, 
When I thought that I had my day !) 


Vv. 


The bird and bee and breath of the rose! 
The fluttering tap once more !— 

O soft, to the swell of a strain that I knew, 

The latches fell and the bolts withdrew; 
—An Angel stood in the door. 


VI. 


The Angel of Joy! 
—A thrill and leap of the pulse of life! 
A bliss as keen as the pang of death !— 
The smile of a gladness above all strife, 
The glow of the lip, and the floating breath, 
The curl, the cheek, and the rosy hue — 
The blessed joy that I loved and knew! 
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vil. 


For the face was like a face new-risen, 
Like a lovely joy that had long since fled, 
Like an old delight I had wept as dead, 
Restored from its earthy grave and prison! 
It was the soul of a dead desire 
Come back as an‘angel of heavenly joy, 
The light and the laugh on the lip of the boy, 
And his wings all shining and white like fire! 
O joy of my world! I cannot sing! 
Too broken and faint the echoes ring 
Of the perfect song that is sung apart — 
That song of content, where ’neath leaves that start 
And pulse, lies a bee in a rose’s heart! 





THE ANGEL OF SORROW. 


I. 


The wind is blowing up strong this way, 
Chill and sad in the silent night ; 
The clouds in the sky gleam cold and gray, 
And the stars are swept from my longing sight. 


Il, 


Hark! the wind is knotking below, 

Heavy and stern like the sound of a blow, 
While softly a voice comes, sweet and low 

— Like an £olian harp it calls — 

It draws me; I cannot choose but go! 
Unwilling, enchanted, my footstep falls, 

Thro’ my closed heart-palace’s bowers and halls, 
Past my birds, my flowers, my places of rest, 
Where joy has lingered, a well-loved guest ; 

Past purple and splendor and gleam of gold; 
Where lie musical instruments manifold ; 

Past the glittering webs of shining thought 
Which Hope with a flashing thread has wrought ; 
Thro’ all my places of joyance past — 

But the wind is knocking, long, loud, and fast, 
And I open my own heart’s door at Jast. 
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III. 


Outside the wide earth stretches broad and dim; 
The olian harp-voice wanders low and light; 

One strong as from the ranks of Seraphim 
Glooms terrible and tall thro’ the dark night. 


While outlines dim of folded wings I trace 
Veiled, waiting, motionless, the Angel stays; 
And pale and awful shines above her face 
A starry cross, with purely shining rays. 


Angel, with god-like majesty arrayed ! 
Veiled Angel, keen I feel thy steadfast eyes 
— The eyes I see not—looking where afraid 
And prostrate all my piteous nature lies. 


It knows the guest that waits, swift-flown from Gotl! 
All bloom, all gleam, all chambers of my heart 
Are God’s, and open if thou bear’st His rod: 
Enter, O Angel, if of Him thou art! 


Enter; I greet thee in the Awful Name! 

I take thy hand and lead thee where there lie 
Outspread my pleasant places; dumb and tame 

I guide thee: —lo! my heart!—I nought deny. 


Yet leave one flower !— Here are white lilies, let 

Thy cold hand blight them; lay my bright buds low; 
Cut down my roses! Tread the pansies, wet 

With dewy rainbows; I can see them go. 


Leave but this flower—one wee thing—’tis not much, 
Yet at its fragrance memory soft will thrill, 
Remembering old bliss; from Sorrow’s touch 
I keep this flower sacred, blightless still! 


Oh, my one bloom! — This too is disallowed. 
Take it, ah! Angel;+see, I let it .go!— 
Tread all my violets !— Nay, my head is bowed, 

Yet am I meek, though nature trembles so. 


Iv. 


As on we walked together, birds lay drooping ; 
From shining web the fading colors crept; 

Across sweet instruments of music, stooping, 
To make them ever mute, her fingers swept. 
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I led through all my old-time joyous places 

And left them sad, and full of charm no more’ 
No memory dwells there now of lovely faces, 

Of tender laughter rippling there of yore. 


Vv. 


Through the last palace splendor, 
The last great glowing hall 
The Angel walks: I render 
The royal state of all; 
*Mid golden gleam and purple pall 
To the throne my steps attend her. 


vI. 


And Sorrow sitting thronéd in my heart 
Lifts now at last and puts aside her veil; 
My pain and anger trembling stand apart,— 
Ah! wondrous face that looks forth sad and pale! 
Ah! Heavenly Angel, none might see that face,— 
My Sorrow’s face —save I, who faintly crept 
To her, and as she leaned from her high place, 
Laid close my face on Sorrow’s knees and wept! 


. 


Etta Harpy. 








THE SCALAWAG. 


ob: evils incident to civil war do not always terminate with 
the cessation of actual hostilities. Pandora’s box is opened 
by the sword, and when that is sheathed, many bitter ordeals have 
then to be encountered. In ancient days, on the disbanding of 
armies for want of legitimate employment, the boldest and most un- 
scrupulous of the soldiery would organise themselves into predatory 
bands, and at the sword’s point levy contributions on friend and foe 
alike. We know that for years succeeding each of the earlier civil 
wars in England, the realm was filled, from the Tweed to the Channel, 
with these lawless bands.of freebooters. Robin Hood and his “ merry 
men” were but representatives of a class, and the scenes enacted in 
Sherwood Forest were of daily occurrence on every highroad in the 
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kingdom. But as civilisation took the place of barbarism, and well- 
defined rules of law were substituted for vague feudal regulations, 
when the profession of arms ceased to be the only honorable calling, 
and when the violent wresting of property from the possession of its 
lawful owner met with certain and severe punishment, these knights 
of the greenwood no longer dared to ply their nefarious avocations. 
Hence in the years immediately succeeding the long contest between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, no associations of outlaws disturbed 
the peace of the commonwealth. The iron discipline of the Lord 
Protector preserved the strictest order throughout the length and 
breadth of England. But the poison implanted in the bosom of so- 
ciety during the long years of civil strife and commotion was surely 
but imperceptibly doing its dreadful work. Its effect was made mani- 
fest under the lax rule of Charles II. The country swarmed with 
spies, informers, and social disorganisers of every description. In 
the place of Robin Hood we find Titus Oates,..nd social marauders 
oscillated between the Parliament House and the Court of King’s 
Bench, sputtering their poisonous slanders in the ears of a credulous 
mob. In the unsettled and abnormal condition of the public mind, 
the honor, peace and wellbeing of the most ancieht and loyal families 
of the English aristocracy were put in jeopardy and too often blighted 
by the bald assertions of discharged serving-men and debauched 
habitués of red-latticed ale-houses. The moral atmosphere reeked 
with the foul odors of politico-religious fanaticism, and every species 
of persecution, to gratify personal malignity, was perpetrated under 
the broad canopy of the “ Popish Plot.” ; 
Our civil strife has bequeathed to the good people of the South a 
legacy in the shape of “Scalawags,” whose prototypes can nowhere 
be traced in all the annals of time. “Eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive” the 
length and breadth, the height and depth of meanness that riots in 
the soul of a single Scalawag. In comparison, the bold outlaws of 
the feudal ages and the rascal coadjutors of Oates and Bedloe were 
ministers of grace. Not grand, nor necessarily gloomy, but decidedly 
peculiar they stand out in their perfect originality, endowed with all 
the unblushing prominence which an excess of unmitigated race-trea- 
son can give them. A certain French prince, an aspirant for the 
crown, in order to ingratiate himself with the canaille of Paris, added 
to his baptismal name the suffix of Egalité and merged all of his lofty 
titles into the modest and unassuming one of “Citoyen.” Other 
princes of the blood wept tears of shame at his .apostasy, but the 
stake for which he played was a brilliant one and worthy of many 
sacrifices. Besides, the sans-cudottes of the French capital were, how- 
ever humble, members of the same great family to which he himself 
belonged. They were Caucasians all, and descendants of those hardy 
Franks who under Clovis and Childeric swept away every vestige of 
Roman supremacy. So the only point of resemblance between the 
Duke of Orleans and the Scalawag is to be found in the motives ac- 
tuating each—one struggling for a kingly crown, the other for the 
portfolio of a township assessor! But how much deeper the degra- 
dation in the case of the Scalawag. He goes beyond the Za/_in the 
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selection of his associates ; voluntarily places himself on a level with 
beings of a vastly inferior order ; would erase, if he could, all the 
natural distinctions which a wise Creator has established between the 
white man and the black, and would bury and conceal his own shame 
beneath the universal wreck of Southern society. 

As a general thing, the Scalawag tribe is made up of that class 
which the negroes formerly designated in most sovereign contempt, 
“poor white trash.” In the hope of gain, they formed a political al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, with Carpet-baggers and negroes, 
freely venturing on a stormy sea the little they had to lose. In 
amazement be it said, however, that among these scurvy fellows are 
to be found a few men of liberal education, good moral training, and 
withal scions of respectable families. With ample private means or 
liberal official salaries (for all the high Federal officials in the South 
are appointed from this class), they are personally independent of 
pity and defiant of scorn. But in consequence of their political affili- 
ations, their wives and children are under the social ban ; and this is 
the essential bitterness in the cup they are forced to drink. But how 
is it with the rank and file in the noble army of Scalawags—the 
shrunken wretches who have neither brains to defend their guilt nor 
gold to apes their shame? Go to any Southern city and examine 
the crowds collected in the halls and corridors of the custom-houses 
and post-offices. Sambo may there be seen in all his pride as a citi- 
zen and his insolence as a ward of the “nation.” He boldly enters 
the sanctum of some United States official and demands a position as 
a matter of right, and in case of refusal threatens to “go back” on 
the great man. He is not lordly, however, in his ambition, and is 
easily satisfied with a short term of jury-service or the emoluments of 
a janitor, and is raised to the seventh heaven of human felicity by an 
appointment as letter-carrier. He generally emerges from the inner 
office solaced by a promise that he knows will not be broken, and 
“with something in hand the while,” and goes on his way rejoicing. 

How vividly does his satisfaction and self-complacency contrast 
with the sullen despair of the poor white renegade, the social outcast 
and political Lazarus who may there be found seeking a stray crumb 
from Uncle Sam’s platter. With a “lean and hungry look” he hangs 
around the purlieus of public offices, shivering in winter’s cold and 
sweltering in the heat of summer, living on the meagre diet of forlorn 
hope, and conscience-smitten with the recollections of better days. 
In view of the sacrifices he has made he thinks it “unco” hard that the 
claims of Sambo should be preferred to his own. He, honestly no 
doubt, thinks himself the peer of any Sambo of them all ; but, poor 
fellow, he has to learn the bitter lesson that he has zo standing in 
court, After swallowing all the bitter pills of Reconstruction, he finds 
himself still an invalid beggar. The reward of treachery, which once 
seemed within his grasp, recedes further away as his usefulness as a 
partisan becomes impaired. He soon leses his influence with the 
negroes, for Cuffy is shrewd enough to discover that Scalawags work 
for themselves alone. They would monopolise all the offices and 
honors, leaving to their oats associates the barren right of suffrage. 


This attempted monopoly has been strenuously and successfully re- 
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sisted by the colored brother,-and the inevitable squabbles in the 
camp render the codperation of white “ Radikills” of doubtful ac- 
vantage to the Republican party in the South. Hence in the distribi'- 
tion of official patronage the claims of “ Gizzard-foot” are rated :t 
more than their real value ; while the Scalawag, poor white trash, sti!l 
is almost entirely ignored. 

In casting up in their own minds the account of loss and gain, who 
can tell what qualms of conscience do come to torment these self-in1- 
molated victims on the shrine of an unholy craving for official pabulun:? 
Had each succeeded 1n obtaining what he sought, would he have been 
compensated for the loss of that status so dear to every honorable 
man? Can money, indispensable as it is in furnishing the means of 
comfortable living, consecrate any and every step taken to procure it? 
In the alienation of early friends, and in the absence of all famili:ir 
intercourse with the best and purest in our land, many a native South- 
erner in high Federal office to-day has learned to his infinite humilia- 
tion that “’tis not all of life to live.” How abject, then, must be the 
misery of those who have bartered their social standing for the 
promise of pottage i futuro and find it ever zon est. With prospective 
emoluments ever throwing their glittering glamour before their eyes, 
they deign not to labor for theit subsistence, and in consequence our 
cities are filled with lotnging hordes of political Lazzaroni, the verit- 
able tatterdemalions of the body-politic. 

The country Scalawag is not so unblushing in his infamy as his city 
confrere. It is not that he is any better by nature —if such a thing 
be possible, he is rather worse — but being more isolated, with fewer 
opportunities for meeting with those of his kind, and uninspired by 
that dogged resolution which dnimates, even in a bad cause, the mem- 
bers of a powerful organisation, he is rather more amenabke to public 
sentiment. He politicates mainly at night ; and when the sons and 
daughters of Ham assemble in weekly prayer-meeting, as is their wont 
to do, your rustic Scalawag “makes one in their midst.” This is par- 
ticularly the case just before the annual election of township officers ; 
for as a rule the modest country mouse aspires not to higher honors 
than these. With sanctimonious visage and devout demeanor, the 
graceless fellow joins in their primitive worship ; and every week, be- 
fore the sable and scented conclave breaks up, xominates himself for 
the office of township assessor, clerk, or collector—the latter pre- 
ferred, of course. The nomination is feebly seconded by the more 
gullible of the assemblage—chiefly the sisters, possible but not 
actual suffragans ; and the poor office-hunter creeps home in the wee 
sma’ hours, to dream of gold and glory. He finds out on the day of 
election, however, that “there’s many a slip between the cup and the 
lip.” The newly enfranchised, in doubt as to the sincerity or abilities 
of the white brother, bring out secretly a candidate of their own 
color, and as “blood will tell,” the blackamoor wins the race. Our 
Scalawag’s religious fervor suddenly cools, his attendance at prayer- 
meeting is discontinued, and the places that once knew him will know 
him no more for at least nine months, when the office-fever comes on 
again, and again he travels the same old road with the same result. 
Some are successful, and this stimulates the rest of the hungry crew 
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to greater exertions and more damping sacrifices. Year after year 
goes on this wearing struggle for a petty place, and this constant 
sinking beneath the deep sea of public reprobation, till the hapless 
wretch passes beyond the reach of enlightened human sympathy. 

No amount of insult levelled at the South can drive the Scalawag 
from the ranks of our oppressors. He clings convulsively to the 
“flesh-pots of Egypt,” hoping to find therein some forgotten morsel 
for his own tooth. As each bill of abominations issues from an em- 
bittered partisan Congress, there is a rush and struggle among the 
scaly cohorts as to who shall first partake of the nauseous dose or 
bare his back for the lash of the tyrant, hoping that if the day of 
reward ever dawns, the miller’s golden rule will be adopted, “first 
come first served.” He closes his eyes to all the horrors of negro 
domination, and gloats exultingly over the anticipated joys of that 
political millennium to be ushered in by the repudiation of public 
and private indebtedness, with the inconsiderable addendum of social 
equality —that golden age when we shall know no North, no South, 
no East, no West, no Black, no White. These people —for they are 
people in a modified form, notwithstanding their little eccentricities 
—were not always such an unmitigated evil as they are to-day. They 
have grown from bad to worse by successive gradations of political 
and social degradation. They shuddered at the tyranny of test-oaths, 
writhed at the 14th and 15th amendments, but bolder now in their 
unblushing hardihood, they go forth with cymbal and psaltery ta 
welcome on half-way ground the Civil Rights Bill. 

Where and what were these human vermin before and during the 
war? This question has been often asked of late years in our South- 
ern country. The man who, before-the war, worked one day and 
idled two, who rarely if ever met his notes at maturity, who was a 
Sabbath-breaker, a debauchee, and a monster of cruelty towards negro 
slaves, has, since the war, degenerated into a Scalawag. Many of 
them joined the Southern army, but were entirely worthless as sol- 
diers. Being actuated by no principle of duty or patriotism, they 
soon grew tired of the wholesome restraints of the camp; and of 
questionable courage, when the storm grew darkest became skulkers 
and deserters. Some few, it is true, exhibited high courage and shed 
their blood in behalf of the South ; and the chiefest wonder of all is 
how they can now act in concert with men whose hands are red with 
the blood of those they once loved, and whose aim is now to dishonor 
every memory of the ill-fated Confederacy, and to load down with 
shame and oppression every gallant heart in the South. These 
people have all along existed as reckless and abandoned individuals; 
but it was not till the institution of Loyal Leagues and the enfran- 
chisement of the blacks that, fired with the prospect of holding office, 
they became known as a class — with less morality than the negro, but 
more intelligence, and thus the duty of organising the Republican 
party in the South devolved upon them. It is owing to their machi- 
nations and teachings that this organisation was effected on prin- 
ciples of hostility to the white race, and that color-lines have been 
sharply drawn in every Southern State. The negroes now, feeling 
that they no longer need the tutorship of their early instructors, barely 
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recognise them as a part of their organisation. To recover their lost 
influence, and to make themselves felt as a power in the party, they 
outstrip the negro in their efforts to drag down to their own level the 
purity, virtue and intelligence of our own fair land. One would 
naturally suppose that though their hands are raised menacingly 
against the peace and dignity of the sterling whites of their own sec- 
tion, these Ishmaelites would be cemented as a brotherhood by a 
community of interests and aims ; that being spurned by the whites 
and despised by the blacks, they would at least move harmoniously 
in their own peculiar little orbit. But such is not the fact. Let one 
of the tribe become a candidate for a nomination, or somehow get 
recommended for an appointment, and at once his brethren, with the 
true wolfish instinct, begin to rend him. His antecedents are over- 
hauled, and as their lives have not been immaculate, some damaging 
developments are made that put an effectual quietus on the poor 
fellow’s aspirations. 

Could the public and private history of each individual Scalawag 
be written up, what a curious volume it would be! What an insight it 
would afford to all the phases of vagabondism to which these political 
offenders have been subjected! It would not be so replete with the 
sickening details of high crimes and misdemeanors as the Newgate 
Calendar, but it would throw a flood of light upon the occult science 
of demonology. But let us hope, for the sake of our race, our hopes, 
our ancestry and traditions, that no one will attempt to put upon 
record the damning evidences of degeneracy which such a history 
would furnish. 

There is joy in the thought that the tribe is diminishing. Mad- 
dened by oft-repeated disappointments, they are coming back to the 
White-man’s party, asking to be admitted, not as office-seekers, but 
as humble workers. They are sincere. They are taken in, their sins 
are forgiven, and after being deodorised, they are freely admitted to 
all the rights and privileges of that party. The day is fast approaching 
when there will not be a single Scalawag in all the land. He will 
have passed away — 


“And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 


HERBERT BARNES. 
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NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


ECENT activity in deep-sea exploration has brought into promi- 
nence the defects of the existing instruments for determining 
submarine temperatures. One important fault of the ordinary maxi- 
mum and minimum thermometers, when used for this purpose, was 
early noticed and remedied. The glass bulb of a thermometer must be 
thin in order to acquire promptly the temperature of the surrounding 
medium. But if thin, it will be sensibly compressed when sunk in 
the deep sea, The mercury will thus be squeezed up in the gradu- 
ated tube and make the reading higher than it ought to be. No fea- 
sible way of discovering the actual amount of this error was known. 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, of London, invented in 1857 “the 
protected-bulb thermometer,” and completely removed the source of 
the error. They undertook to make a casing for the bulb “ which 
should transmit temperature but resist pressure.” They accordingly 
sealed a tube of thick glass around the bulb, leaving an intervening 
space, which was nearly filled with mercury. “The small space not 
so filled was a vacuum, into which the mercury could be expanded 
or forced by heat or mechanical compression, without doing injury 
to"or even compressing the inner and much more delicate bulb.” 
Mr. Casella, another skilful London instrument-maker, has lately 
furnished the Challenger expedition with protected-bulb thermome- 


. ters, in which the protecting chamber is partly filled with alcohol in- 


stead of mercury. Thereupon a somewhat heated dispute has arisen 
between the two houses as to priosity of invention. We are not con- 
cerned with this controversy (which seems to have the slightest pos- 
sible foundation) except to note what appears to bé a most fortunate 
result of it. It seems to have stimulated Messrs. Negretti and Zam- 
bra to vindicate most nobly their claim to the former invention, by 
devising for the same instrument another improvement, which sets the 
deep-sea thermometer far forward on the road to perfection. To 
understand this latter invention, it is important to observe that even 
the protected maximum or minimum thermometer merely gives the 
highest or lowest temperature to which it has been exposed since its 
index was last adjusted, without indicating either the time, or if it has 
been in motion, the place at which the critical temperature occurred. 
Thus, if such an instrument be sunk to the bottom of the sea, it will, 
upon being withdrawn, exhibit by the position of its index only the 
extreme temperature (highest or lowest) reached somewhere between 
top and bottom, but not necessarily at the bottom itself, or at any 
other assigned depth. Now thatis precisely what we “want to know.” 
It is no doubt interesting to know the minimum temperature (for it 
is obviously that which is chiefly in question in these researches) in 
any vertical column of ocean water, but the importance of such infor- 
mation is vastly enhanced if we are also assured of the exact depth at 
which this lowest temperature exists. The two items together are in- 
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valuable data in discussing submarine circulation. In the absence 
of actual knowledge, it seems to have been heretofore assumed that 
the temperature of the ocean diminishes as the depth increases, so 
that it is coldest at the bottom. Such an hypothesis looks perilous, 
when we recall to mind the profound calm of the deep sea and the 
slowness with which exchanges are made between contiguous tran- 
quil masses of liquid whose physical condition is but slightly different. 
Even in so mobile and sensitive a fluid as our atmosphere, a warm 
stratum may, in the absence of agitation, underlie and support a cold 
one for a considerable time, the transition from the one temperature 
to the other being wellnigh abrupt. Such questionable assumptions 
as we have referred to are, however, no longer necessary—thanks to 
the ingenuity of Messrs. N. and Z. Their new deep-sea thermometer, 
recently presented to the Royal Society, is a protected-bulb instru- 
ment, with an uncommonly long stem. This stem is bent upon itself 
near its middle point, so that what would otherwise be its top is 
brought down and terminates near the bulb. The entire stem or tube 
has thus the shape of an inverted U. The graduated scale of th¢ 
thermometer is applied to the outer or reversed portion of the stem. 
Just at the bend -f the stem its bore is considerably enlarged, so as 
to facilitate te transfer of mercury from one leg to the other. Im- 
mediately «bove the bulb there is inserted a small glass plug, which 
separate> the mercury in the bulb from that in the tube next to it. 
While the plug does not impede the expansion or contraction of the 
liqui’l, it serves, when the thermometer is turned upside down, to cut 
off (he mercury in the bulb and allow none but that in the tube to fall 
into the enlarged space at the bend. If now the revolution of the 
in.strument be continued in the proper direction until it again becomes 
upright, the liquid in the bend will pass into and remain in the outer 
or descending graduated branch of the stem, where its height may be 
read as in an ordinary thermometer. -Thus, if after submerging the 
instrument we could capsize it when we ‘pleased, it would obviously 
bring up with it a register of the temperature of the place where it 
was turned over. The inventors have contrived a simple means of 
effecting this revolution at any instant when the operator desires to 
do so. He has simply to begin drawing up the line and the thing is 
done. -The contrivance for turning the thermometer is the following: 
To a short piece of wood or metal is attached a small rudder or vane. 
This vane is placed on a pivot in connection with a second, and on 
this second pivot is mounted the thermometer. The vane will neces- 
sarily lag behind, as vanes do, and so point upward in the descent — 
hut reverse its position when it begins to ascend. This half-turn ot 
te vane gives a whole turn to the thermometer on its own pivot in the 
proper direction. The new instrument has other recommendations. 
Jt has no solid index, such as the old ones had, to be displaced by 
j2tks or collisions, or to slip or stick when it ought not to do so. It 
contains no liquid but mercury, and cannot be put out of order by 
transportation or careless handling. In short, if the inventors do not 
< verstate its actually-tested advantages, they have made the most val- 
table contribution of recent times to the appliances for deep-sea 
research, 
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— Dr. Carpenter assumes that the temperature indicated by a mini- 
mum thermometer drawn up from the seais the temperature of the 
greatest depth it has reached. So apparently does Capt. Nares of 
H. M. S. Challenger, in his recent report on the thermal stratification 
of the water of the Atlantic ocean. Granting the assumption for a 
moment, the report reaches some interesting conclusions. The tem- 
peratures cited were determined by taking soundings for every 100 
fathoms down ‘to a depth of 1500 fathoms, and below that for every 
250fathoms. Capt. N. has constructed, with such data and postulata, 
the isothermal beds of the Atlantic. It appears that the greater part 
of this ocean consists of polar water, for it was everywhere found that 
at a depth greater or less, but always moderate, a temperature was 
attained that was much lower than the mean winter temperature of 
the. surface above. Observations in the Mediterranean had shown 
that in seas cut off from the Polar basins the submarine temperature 
never fell below the “isochimenal” limit. The temperature of the 
deep sea in the South Atlantic is lower than that in the North At- 
lantic, and the Polar water in the former rises nearer to the surface — 
tircumstances easily referrible to the wide communication existing 
between the former and the antarctic zone and the restricted connec- 
tion between the latter and the’arctic basin. It was found, too, that 
near the equator the cold water is encountered much nearer the sur- 
face than it is in extra-tropical latitudes. The isotherm of 40° F. rises 
there to within 300 fathoms of the surface. Dr. Carpenter believes 
that the chilled surface water in the Polar basins sinks by its superior 
density, giving place to superficial inflow of waters nearer the equator, 
which in turn are cooled and descend. Thus a general drift from 
equator towards either pole is established, and of course a correspond- 
ing creep of the bottom cold water along the floor of the ocean from 
poles toward equator. These sluggish submarine floods meet near 
the equator and rise to the surface, causing the peculiar thickening of 
the cold bed before noticed. It is an exaggeration to term these vast 
and indolent exchanges currents or streams. They are wholly dis- 
tinct from that superficial copy of atmospheric currents termed by 
Maury “the rivers of the ocean.” Contrasted with them, the most 
colossal of these shrink into mere pygmies. 
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° REVIEWS. 


Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico. An Unwritten Leaf of the War. By 
John N. Edwards. Kansas City, Mo. 


HAT follows may read like a romance,” says the author in 

his first line ; and it does, in truth, read so like a romance, 
that did it not record the acts and sufferings of a body of men as 
desperately brave and as wildly adventurous as any whom the world 
has known, in such a country as Mexico, which it seems to have 
pleased Providence to place under the control of the fiends of the 
pit, we should say the writer was merely devising a story to dazzle 
the fancy and stir the blood with deeds of desperate valor, with hair- 
breadth escapes, with splendors of tropical scenery, and horrors of 
Mexican cruelty. As it is, we can not avoid the suspicion, that the 
author, after the manner of Victor Hugo, whose style he has taken 
for his model, has thrown some arabesques of a lively imagination 
around and among his historical figures. 

After the surrender of Appomattox, there was held a meeting of 
the officers of the Trans-Mississippi Army at Marshall, Texas, in 
which it was resolved that the command should be transferred from 
Gen. Kirby Smith to Gen. Buckner, and that the forces should con- 
centrate on the Brazos River. Gen. Smith consented to the change ; 
but in a few days resumed command and surrendered the army. 
When Gen. J. O. Shelby, who commanded a division of Missouri 
cavalry, heard of this, he called for volunteers for Mexico, and was 
joined by a thousand men, whom he armed and equipped. 

At the head of these he commenced his march through Texas. On 
their march they found the towns where commissary stores had been 
collected, and which were still under guard, beset by mobs of rene- 
gades and ruffians intent on plunder. Shelby resolved that these 
stores should be given to the families of soldiers ; but it took some 
rough work. For instance, at Waxahatchie :— 


6é 


Here Maurice Langhorne kept guard. Langhorne was a Methodist turned 
soldier. . . . He was always orthodox. His pistol-practice was superb. During 
his whole five years’ service he never missed his man. 

He was surrounded by a furious mob who clamored for admission into the 
building where the stores were. ‘‘Go away,” said Langhorne, mildly. His voice 
was soft enough for a preacher ; his looks bad enough for a backslider. 

They fired on him a close, hot volley. Wild work followed, for with such men 
how could it be otherwise? No matter who fell, nor the number of the dead and 
dying, Langhofne held the town that night, the day following, and the next night. 
There was no more mob: a deep peace came to the neighborhood. 


At Austin there was a sub-treasury of the Confederate government, 
with $300,000 in specie in its vaults, and this was attacked at night by 
a company of guerillas. But Shelby was near at hand, and fell upon 
them just as they had broken in the doors and were plundering the 
treasure. All the robbers were killed. Governor Murrah offered the 
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treasure to Shelby’s command, as the last organised body of Con- 
federates in Texas ; but Shelby refused, though he and his men were 
about marching, penniless, into a strange land. 

On their march many other officers and soldiers joined them, and 
whole Federal regiments sent messages asking Shelby to await their 
disbandment, as they would take service under him to fight in Mexico. 
His original plan was to join the Juaristas ; and when they reached 
the Rio Grande he had an interview with Governor Biesca, com- 
—s Coahuila, in which the latter offered him the military control 
of the States of Coahuila, Tamaulipas and New Leon, if he would 
support Juarez, This proposition he submitted to his subordinates ; 
but they unanimously declared their preference for Maximilian, and 
their leader yielded to their wishes and commenced his march for 
Monterey, through a land now swarming with enemies. 

Fighting their way through an ambuscade at the ford of the Salinas, 
and after some desultory skirmishing on the road, at last they reached 
Monterey, where the French General Jeanningros was in command, 
with a garrison of five thousand. “ Jeanningros was a soldier who 
spoke English; who had gray hair, who drank absinthe, who had been 
in the army thirty years, who had been wounded thirteen times, and 
who was only a general’of brigade. His discipline was all iron. 
Those who transgressed, those who were found guilty at night, were 
shot in the morning. He never spared what the court-martial had 
condemned.” This truculent warrior was ill-disposed toward Shelby’s 
men, because they had sold some cannon and other arms to Governor 
Biesca ; however, he reflected, like the Nurembergers of old, that 
before you can hang a man, it is necessary to catch him, and these men 
were not caught yet. 

When within a mile of the French outposts, Shelby sent Jeanningros, 
by flag of truce, the following communication : 


GENERAL JEANNINGROS, Commander at Monterey. General:—I have the 
honor to report that I am within one mile of your fortifications with my command. 
Preferring exile to surrender, I have left my own country to seek service in that 
held by His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Maximilian. ‘Shall it be peace or war 
between us? If the former, and with your permission, I shall enter your lines at 
once, claiming at your hands the courtesy due from one soldier to another. If the 
Jatter, I propose to attack you immediately. 

Very respectfully, Jo. O. SHELBY. 


Gen. Jeanningros’ answer was—*“Tell your General to march in 
immediately. He is the only soldier that has yet come. out of 
Yankeedom.” 

Jeanningros received the Americans courteously, but would not 
take the responsibility of receiving them into the Emperor’s service, 
but sent them on to the interior. As they drew near Parras, they 
had a sharp attack by gwerrilieros one rainy night, whigh is thus de- 
scribed :— 


Dick Collins, James Kirtley, George Winship and James Meadow were on 
picquet duty at the mouth of a canyon on the nort They were peerless soldiers, 
and they knew how to keep their powder m4 The unseen moon had gone down, 


and the rain and the wind warred with eac : other, Some black objects rose up ., 
between the eyes of Windship on the outermost post, and the murky clouds, yet 
a little licht, aboye the darker jaws of the canyon, Weather-proof Winship spoke 
to Collins ; 
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rae There is game afoot. No peaceful thing travels on such a-devil’s night as 
this.’ 

The four men gathered closer together, watching. Of a sudden a tawny and 
straggling kind of flame leaped out from the canyon and showed the faces of the 
Americans, one to another. They were all resolute and determined. They told 
how the dauntless four meant to stand there, and fight there, and die there, if needs 
be, until the sleeping camp could get well upon its feet. Sheltered a little by the 
darkness, and more by the rocks 27 ae and around them, they held desperately 
on, four men fighting two hundred. The strange combat waxed hotter and closer. 
Under the murky night the guerillas crawled ever nearer and nearer. Standing 
closely together the Americans fired at the flashes of the Mexican muskets. As 
yet they had not resorted to their revolvers. Trained to perfection in the use of 
Sharp’s carbines, their guns scemed always loaded. Collins spoke first in his 
quaint, characteristic way : 

“ Boys, it’s hot despite the rain.” 

“It will be hotter,” answered Winship. 

Then the wild work commenced again. This time they could not load their 
carbines. The revolvers had taken part in the melée. Kirtley was hit badly in the 
left arm, Collins was bleeding from an ugly wound in the right shoulder, Meadow 
and Winship each were struck slightly, and the guerillas were ready for the death 
grapple. Neither thought of giving one inch of ground. The wind blew furiously 
and the rain poured down, At the moment when the final rush had came, the 
piercing notes of Shelby’s bugle were heard, and clearer and nearer and deadlier 
the great shout of an oncoming host, leaping swiftly forward to the rescue. Past 
the four men on guard, Shelby leading, the tide poured into the pass. What hap- 
pened there the daylight revealed. It was sure enough and ghastly enough to satisfy 
all, and better for some if the sunlight had never uncovered to kindred eyes the ricid 
corpses lying stark and stiff where they had fallen. 

All at once a furious fire of musketry was heard in the rear, and in amid the 
tethered horses. Again the bugle’s notes were heard, and again Shelby’s rallying 
voice rang out : 

“Countermarch for your lives. Make haste !— make haste !— the very clouds 
are raining Mexicans to-night.” 

It was a quarter of a mile tothe camp. The swiftest men got there first. Sure 
enough the attack had been a most formidable one. Slayback and Cundiff held 
the post in the rear and were fighting desperately. On foot, in the darkness, and 
attacked by four hundred guerillas well acquainted with the whole country, the 
had yet neither been surprised nor driven back, Woe unto the horses if they had, 
and sho were as precious gold, Attracted only by the firing, and waiting for no 
orders, there had rushed to the rearward post McDougall, Fell, Dorsey, Macey, 
Ras Wood, Charley Jones, Vines, Armistead and Elliott. Some aroused from their 
blankets, were hatless and bootless. Inglehardt snatched a lighted torch from a 
sheltered fire and attempted to light the way. The rain put it out. Henry Chiles, 
having his family to protect, knew, however, by instinct that the rear was in danger, 
and pressed forward with Jim Wood and the Berry brothers. Langhorne, from the 
left, bore down with John and Martin Kritzer, where he had been all night with the 
herd, keeping vigilant watch. In the impenetrable darkness the men mistook each 
other. Moreland fired upon George Hall and shot away the collar of his overcoat. 
Hall recognised his voice and made himself known to him. Jake Conner, with the 
full swell and compass of his magnificent voice, struck up, “‘ Tramp, tramp, the boys 
are marching,” until, guided by the music of the song, the detached parties came 
together in the gloom and pressed on rapidly to the rear. 

It was time. Slayback and Cundiff, having only a detachment of twelve men, 
nine of whom were killed or wounded, were Sal aseiinnion They, too, had refused 
to fall back. In the rain—in the darkness— having no authorised commander — 
fired on from three sides —ignorant of the number and the positions of their as- 
sailants, they yet charged furiously in a body and drove everything before them. 
When Shelby arrived with reinforcements the combat wes over. It had been the 
most persistent and bloody of the Expedition. Calculating their chances well, the 
guerillas had attacked simultaneously from the front and rear, and fought with a 
tenacity unknown before in their history. The horses were the prize, and right 
furiously did they struggle for them. Close, reckless fthting alone saved the 
camp and scattered the desperate robbers in every directica among the mountains, 
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Col. Dupreuil, in command at Parras, had received orders from 
Marshal Bazaine to stop and turn back the Americans, or if they 
refused to return, to order them to report to him in Mexico. These 
instructions, offensively announced by Dupreuil, led to a quarrel be- 
tween him and Shelby, which would have resulted in a duel, had not 
Gen. Jeanningros opportunely appeared and put Dupreuil under arrest. 

Arriving near Matehuala, they heard the sound of heavy firing, and 
discovered that it was held by a small French garrison, and closely 
besieged by about two thousand guerillas. Two scouts managed to 
get into the French lines, after being chased by the Mexicans, and 
received with a volley by the French, who had no idea who they were. 
They soon came to an understanding with Capt. Pierron in command, 
and the next morning Shelby came down and took the attacking force 
in the rear, while hotly engaged with the garrison, never dreaming of 
these new adversaries. 

At Linares happened a thing which we should like to extract at 
length, but must condense considerably. In She!by’s command was 
a desperado named Thrailkill who had fought through the war under 
a little black flag, embroidered in the crown of his hat. A quarrel 
arose between him and a comrade named West, and a duet was to be 
fought at sunset with revolvers. One of these was to be loaded, and 
one empty, and they were drawn from under a blanket. The drawing 
was done at once, and Thrailkill drew the loaded weapon. At noon a 
great cock-fight was given by the Alcalde in honer of Shelby. The two 
duellists were there, and their respective seconds, Berry and Gillette. 


The bugle sounded and the weighing began. The sport was new to many of 
the spectators—to a few it was a sealed book. Twenty-five cocks were matched 
—all magnificent birds, not so large as those fought in America, but as pure in 
game and as rich in plumage. There, too, the fighting is more deadly, that is 
to say, it is more rapid and fatal. The heels used have been almost thrown 
aside here. In the north and west absolutely—in New Orleans very nearly so. 
These heels, wrought of the most perfect steel and curved like a scimetar, have 
an edge almost exquisite in its keenness. They cut asunder like a sword-blade. 
Failing in instant death, they inflict mortal wounds. Before there is mutilation 
there is murder. 

To the ns. reality of combat there was added the atoning insincerities of 
music. These diverted the drama of its premeditation, and gave to it 4n air of 
surprise that, in the light of an accommodating conscience, passed unchallenged 
for innocence. In Mexico the natives rarely ask questions — the strangers never. 

Shelby seated himself by the side of the Alcalde, the first five or six notes of 
a charge were sounded and the battle began. Thereafter with varying fortunes it 
ebbed and flowed through all the long afternoon. Aroused into instant champion- 
ship, the Americans espoused the side of this or that bird, and lost or won as the 
fates decreed. There was but scant gold among them, all counted, but twenty 
dollars or twenty thousand, it would have been the same. A nation of born gamblers, 
it needed not a cock-fight to bring all the old national traits uppermost. A dozen 
or more were on the eve of wagering their carbines and revolvers, when a sign 
from Shelby checked the unsoldierly impulse and brought them back instantly to 
a realisation of duty. 

Thrailkill had lost heavily—that is to say every dollar he owned on earth. 
West had won without cessation — won in spite of his judgment, which was often 
adverse to the wagers he laid. In this, maybe, Fate was but flattering him. Of 
what use would all his winnings be after the sunset ? 

It was the eighteenth battle, and a magnificent cock was brought forth who had 
the crest of an eagle and the eye of a basilisk. More sonorous than the bugle, his 
voice had blended war and melody in it. The glossy ebony of his plumage 
needed only the sunlight to make it 4 mirror where courage might have arrayed 
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itself. In an instant he was everybody’s favorite — in his favor all the odds were 
laid. Some few clustered about his antagonist — among them a sturdy old priest, 
who did what he could to stem the tide rising in favor of the bird of the beautiful 
plumage. 

Infatuated like the rest, Thrailkill would have staked a crown upon the combat ; 
he did not have even so much as one vea/.. The man was miserable. Once he 
walked to the door and looked out. If at that time he had gone forth, the life of 
West would have gone with him, but he did not go. As he returned he met Gil- 
lette, who spoke to him : 

“You do not bet, and the battle is about to begin.” 

“T do not bet because I have not won. The pitcher that goes eternally to a 
well is certain to be broken at last.” 

“ And yet you are fortunate.” 

Thrailkill shrugged his shoulders and looked at his watch. It wanted an hour 
yet of the sunset. The tempter still tempted him. 

“You have no money, then. Would you like to borrow?” 

“ No.” 

Gillette mused awhile. They were tieing on the last blades, and the old priest 
had cried out : 

“A doubloon to a doubloon against the black cock ! ” 

Thrailkill’s eyes glistened. Gillette took him by the arm. He spoke rapidly, 
but so low and distinct that every word was a thrust : 

You do not want to kill West—the terms are murderous—you have been 
soldiers together — you can take the priest’s bet— here is the money. But,” and 
he looked him fair in the face, “if you win you pay me —if you lose I have abso- 
lute disposal of your fire.” 

“Ah!” and the guerilla straightened himself up all of a sudden, ‘‘ what would 
you do with my fire ?” 

“Keep your hands clean from innocent blood, John Thrailkill. Is not that 
enough?” ‘ 

The money was accepted, the wager with the priest was laid, and the battle be- 
gan. When it was over the beautiful black cock lay dead on the sands of the arena, 
slain by the sweep of one terrific blow, while over him, in pitiless defiance, his an- 
tagonist, dun in plumage and ragged in crest and feather, stood a victor, conscious 
of his triumph and his prowess, 

The sun was setting, and two men stood face to face in the glow of the crimson- 
ing sky. On either flank of them a second took his place, a look of sorrow on the 
bold bronze face of Berry, the light of anticipation in the watchful eyes of the calm 
Gillette. Well kept, indeed, had been the secret of the tragedy. The group who 
stood alone on the golden edge of the evening were all who knew the ways and the 
means of the work before them. West took his place as a man who had shaken 
hands with life and knew how to die. Thrailkill had never been merciful, and this 
day of all days were the chances dead against a moment of pity or forgiveness. 

The ground was a little | pony of grass beside a stream, having trees in the rear 
of it, and trees over beyond the reach of the waters running musically to the sca. 
In the distance there were houses from which peaceful smoke ascended. Throuzh 
the haze of the gathering twilight the sound of bells came from the homeward- 
plodding herds, and from the fields the happy voices of the reapers. 

West stood full front to his adversary—certain of death, He expected nothing 
beyond a quick and a speedy bullet—one which would kill without inflicting needless 
pain, 

The word was given. Thrailkill threw his pistol out, covered his antagonist 
once fairly, looked once into his eyes, and saw that they did not quail, and then, 


with a motion as instantaneous as it was unexpected, lifted it up overhead and fired 
in the air. 


Gillette had won his wager. 


Arrived at the City of Mexico, Shelby, accompanied by Com. 
Maury and Gen. Magruder, had an interview with Maximilian and 
Bazaine, in which he proposed to take immediate service under him, 
and recruit an army of Americans to replace the French when they 
were withdrawn. He had (our author says) authority for saying that 
the government of the United States would not be averse to this, nor 
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to the Emperor’s consolidating his Empire by such an army. If this 
be correctly reported, it is only another instance of Seward’s unfath- 
omable falsehood and treachery. However, Maximilian at that time 
believed in Mexico and Mexicans, and was unwilling to replace one 
foreign army by another, so Shelby’s offer was rejected, and the object 
for which they had marched so far, and fought so hard, was refused 
them. The expedition was at an end. Bazaine, by whose orders they 
had come from Parras, gave the men fifty dollars apiece from his 
army chest, and the organisation was dissolved. 

Many of the men now settled as colonists in the tract of land set 
apart for American immigrants, and named Carlota, after the Empress, 
others in the City of Mexico. Shelby became a freight-contractor, and 
established a line of wagons between Paso del Macho and the cap- 
ital. But his fighting was not over yet. Having come in charge of a 
supply-train from Mexico to San Luis Potos{, where Gen. Douay was 
in command, he was sent forward with twenty men and ten wagons to 
Cesnola, an outlying post garrisoned by Col. Dupreuil, his old an- 
tagonist of Parras. But the guerillas were up, between the two 
points, some two thousand strong, and a body of them attacked him, 
compelling him to take refuge in an abandoned Aacienda, fortifying 
himself as well as he could, and sent back three men after dark to 
report the state of affairs to Douay, some thirty miles off, and ask 
assistance. They reached Douay, and were on the way back with 
three squadrons of chasseurs and a section of flying artillery before 
the sun rose. 


It was time. Shelby, of his whole force of twenty men, had only fifteen left. 
Two had been wounded, and three had been sent back to San Luis Potosi for suc- 
cor. Of the wagons he had formed acorral. Between the wheels and in front 
and rear he had piled up sand-bags. Among the freight destined for Dupreuil’s 
outpost were several hundred sacks of corn. These were emptied, filled again with 
sand and laid two deep all about the wagons. No musket-ball could penetrate 
them, and the guerillas had no artillery. 

A summons came to him for surrender. 

Shelby parleyed all he could. He dreaded a charge where, from sheer momen- 
tum, five hundred sheep might overrun, and, perhaps, crush fifteen men, A rene- 
gade priest named Ramon Guitierrez, having the name of a blood-thirsty priest and 
the fame of a cowardly one, too, commanded the besiegers. Before Shelby would 
talk of surrender he wanted to see some show of force. His honor did not permit 
a capitulation without his reason was convinced that to resist would be madness, 
In other words, he wanted on his side the logic and the reasonableness of war. 

Guitierrez took a look at the sand-bags, and thought Shelby’s propositions very 
fair. He took another and a closer look, having in his vision this time the gleam- 
ing of fifteen rifle-barrels and the rising and falling of rough, hairy faces above the 
parapets of the hastily constructed fort, and he concluded to accept it. To be very 
certain of passing in review all the men he had, he marched about in various direc- 
tions and in the most conspicuous places for several hours—precious hours they 
were, too, and worth a week of ordinary time to those who never meant to surrender, 
but who expected to fight desperately, maybe unavailingly, before the friendly succor 
came. 

} oe the parade was over Guitierrez sent word to ask if Shelby would sur- 
render. 

No, he would not. He had counted some five hundred ill-armed rancheros, and 
he meant to fight them to the death. Firing at long range commenced. The 
Americans did not reply to it. The sun was too hot for the kind of work that did 
not pay in corpses. Emboldened by this silence, the Mexicans crept closer and 
closer. Here and there a bullet found its way into the fort. Volley answered 
volley now, and then the noise died out into calm, cold, cautious skirmishi 
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Shelby had mounted two dark-looking logs at either angle of the corra/, and these, 
from a distance, looked like cannon. It might not be best to charge them, and so 
Guitierrez crept backwards and forwards until the day wore well on its way. Sud- 
denly he gathered together his followers and made a little speech to them. It was 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. Both Ward and Jones, who had been wounded 
the day before, had insisted on holding an embrasure between them. They had 
strength enough to load and fire their Teansbteadoes, and they were not refused. 
Every bullet counted in the desperate melée. 

With a shrill, short yell the Mexicans dashed forward to the attack. Had the 
wave held on its course it would have inundated the earthwork. It broke, how- 
ever, before it reached half-way across the open space behind which it had gath- 
ered for the onset. Those in front began to fire too soon, and those in the rear, 
not seeing from the smoke what was really in front, fired, too, and without aim or 
object. With unloaded guns they dared not go on —the fire of the Americans was 
distressing beyond endurance —the wave broke itself into fragments —and the 
sun sunk lower and lower. 

“ Nearly out of the wilderness, boys,” Shelby said, as his wary and experienced 
eyes took in the outline of the spent charge as it made itself clear against the range 
of hills in rear of it. i 

“ We need water greatly,” Ras Woods ejaculated, his mouth parched and his 
face black with powder-smoke. 

“In an hour you shall drink your fill,” replied Shelby, “for in an hour the 
French will be here.” 

“ But if Kirtley has fallen.” 

“ He will not fall. Luck goes with him everywhere. What’s that?” 

He pointed as he spoke to a sudden agitation and fluttering among the masses 
of the besiegers, who were now galloping furiously to and fro, utterly without a 
head and heedless of all threat or command. 

“Ah!” and Shelby’s face cleared up all at once, as he turned to Woods, “ you 
can go out for water now, the fight is over.” 

Before he had finished, the full, ringing notes of the French bugles were heard, 
and in a moment more the squadrons emerged from the trees, galloping straight 
and in beautiful order toward the guerillas. 

There was no combat after thé Frénch appeared. What killing was done was 
done solely upon those who were too slow in the race, and who could not reach the 
rocks in time that rose up on three sides as a series of walls that had once been 
laid with much symmetry and had fallen in rugged yet regular masses in some great 
convulsion or upheaval of nature. Nowhere in fair fight was a Mexican cut down, 
nor at no single time did even a squad rally among the rocks and fire back upon 
the pursuing cavalry. The panic at last degenerated into a stampede, while the 
impenetrable groves of cactus shrubs and the broken and uninhabitable country 
swallowed up the fugitives. The chase soon ended and the French returned. 

These two rescuing squadrons were led by Captain Mesillon, whose orders were 
very full and explicit. He was first to cut Shelby out from the hostile forces which 
aoe him, and next to report to Shelby and march whithersoever Shelby 

irected. 

The French rarely put faith in foreign officers. Their vanity—a kind of na- 
tional inheritance — recognised no merit like French merit —no superiority in war, 
politics, diplomacy, love or religion like French superiority. Hence, where French- 
men are concerned, they invariably insist that Frenchmen shall alone be respon- 
sible. In this instance, however, Douay wrote this manner of a note to Shelby : 

“To complete the conquest of Colonel Depreuil, of whose bearing towards you 
at Parras I have been duly informed by Gen. Jeanningros, I choose that he shall 
owe his life to you. Capt. Mesillon awaits your orders. I need not advise you to 
be circumspect, and to tell you to take your own time and way to reach Cesnola 
and bring my Frenchmen back to me, for whom, I imagine, there is no great love 
in the hearts of its inhabitants.” 

Mesillon reported, and Shelby put himself at the head of the Cuirassiers. 

“Since Depreuil has to come out from Cesnola,” Shelby remarked to the young 
French Captain, “‘and since Gen. Douay expects us to make haste and bring him 
out, there is no need to take our wagons further. Guitierrez has been Atty Bae 


frightened to return here much under a month, and beyond his forces I can hear of 
no others in the mountains round about. We will let the wagons, therefore, re- 
main where they are, forage and rest here until the night falls, and then—strength- 
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ened and refreshed—cut through, ride down or ride round everything that opposes 
us. So make these resolutions known, Captain.” 

The Frenchman bowed and retired. He saw in a moment that the soldier who 
was talking to him knew more of the warfare ahead in a moment than he had ever 
seen in his life. He knew, furthermore, that if the worst came to the worst, it 
would not be the fault of the commander if Depreuil was not rescued. 

The night came and the column started. Between the road where the wagons 
were left and Cesnola, the entire country was alive with guerillas. Beyond Ces- 
nola, there were no’ Imperial troops of any kind, and between Cesnola and San 
Luis Potosi there was neither garrisoned town nor fortified village. It was a 
stretch of ambush sixty miles long. 

When the night came Shelby put himself at the head of his detachment and 
never drew rein until Cesnola was reached. The column was ambushed seven 
separate and distinct times and fired upon from hedge-rows, from behind houses 
in villages through which it passed, and from a variety of places that were inacces- 
sible to the sudden dash of cavalry. Twenty-eight French soldiers were killed and 


wounded, Twice the Captain solicited the privilege of making a charge upon the 


unseen enemy crouching by the roadside, and twice he was refused. 

“You lay too much to heart these mosquito bites,” Shelby said to him kindly, 
“when there is danger of centipedes and tarantulas before we are done with it. A 
man is bound to fall out here and there, hard hit and may be killed, but the balance 
will be enough to get through. When one gets surrounded as Depreuil has done, 
one must expect to pay the penalty of the rescue. Sometimes it is extremely costly, 
but the night favors us and there isno moon. Keep with your men, Captain, en- 
courage them, expose yourself freely in front of them, talk to them calmly, and my 
word for it you shall reach Cesnola with fewer depletions in your ranks than if you 
charged into the unknown every time a musket-volley came from it.” 

Depreuil did not know of his danger. The succoring party appeared to him as 
an apparition. Well fortified at Cesnola, and having at his command no cavalry 
with which to ascertain what existed beyond the range of his cannon, he ate and 
slept, and drank absinthe with the same nonchalance his life in Parras manifested. 
Safe for the diy, he took no thought of the morrow. He was one of those officers 
who believed that one French battalion was stronger than destiny—more powerful 
than fate. 

Mesillon awoke his reverie rudely. When there had been explained to him all 
the risk Shelby had run in getting cavalry to him, how he had fought, and marched, 
and planned, and endured solely for his sake and for the sake of humanity, De- 
preuil’s heart softened quickly. He came to Shelby as one who felt that he had a 
great debt of gratitude to repay, and took his hands in both of his. 

“ Never mind the past,” he commenced, “nor the rude things said and done in 
Parras. I see it all now. Perhaps I owe my life to you—certainly the lives of 
many of my soldiers, for whom I am responsible. In future let us remember each 
other only as brave men and soldiers, I, too, like Captain Mesillon, put myself 
under your orders. When shall we evacuate Cesnola?” 

Shelby had his revenge at last—that kind of revenge which is always sweet to 
noble minds—the revenge of returning good for evil. He answered him: 

“Would you take 2 heavy cannon with you?” 

“T don’t know. ould you?” 

“In my military life I never left a trophy in the hands of my enemies. Were I 
a Frenchman I would surely carry off my French guns.” 

“Then in a day we can march.” 

“Let it be so, but make haste, Colonel. ‘ This country breeds guerillas as the 
marshes do miasma.” ~ 

Still leading, Shelby came away from Cesnola in command of the whole French 
force. Depreuil’s men wondered a little, but Depreuil, in the height of his grati- 
tude, thought no compliment sufficiently high to pay the rough-clad, quiet Ameri- 
can fighter, who did not even so much as have a red sash around him as insignia of 
rank or authority. 

Fighting commenced almost as soon as the evacuation of Cesnola took place. 
Heading always the Americans and Cuirassiers in person, however, Shelby was 
enabled by several sudden and bloody repulses to put such a wholesome fear of 
punishment in the minds of the pursuers that they gave him ample time to carve 
= for the train a safe road in front while protecting amply the perilous road in 
the rear. 
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For three days and nights he held on his course, fighting constantly and caring 
alike for his dead and his wounded. The morning of the fourth day brought him to 
the French lines of San Luis Potosi and to an ovation. Gen. Douay turned out 
the whole garrison under arms, and, as the detachment which had been doing gar- 
rison duty at Cesnola marched in—worn by much fighting—weary from long march- 
ing—dusty and faint, yet safe and victorious—it was saluted with sloping standards, 
presented arms, and the long, exultant roll of triumphant music. 


But we must sum up the remaining events briefly. As the French 
armies retired, the Juaristas flowed in. Province after province de- 
serted: the flourishing American settlement at Carlota was broken up, 
destroyed, and reverted to its original wilderness.. We all know the 
pitiful tragedy that closed the scene —the abandonment, the treachery, 
the cold-blooded murder of the man who would have saved them had 
they been worth saving, and whom they hated because he was all 
that they are not. Mexico had the choice offered her—she chose 
Barabbas. 


Scrope, or The Lost Library. .By Frederic B. Perkins. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


THERE is a pleasure in hiding things, a pleasure in hunting for 
hidden things, and a pleasure in watching others hunt for them ; and 
upon this not very elevated pleasure, what is called “the Mystery 
Novel” depends mainly for its charm. In the book before us the 
thing hunted for is the lost library of an ancestor, which when found, 
is expected to supply the missing links to a pedigree; and in the 
search various persons claiming descent from a common ancestor ate 
interested. This thread serves to keep together the characters of a 
story that has otherwise but slight cohesion. 

The main object, however, seems to be that of giving a series of 
scenes in New York life, such as a book-auction, an infant asylum, a 
gaming house, a spiritist séance, a meeting of crack-brained reformers, 
a police-court. These scenes are sketched with much spirit, evidently 
from the life, and probably worked up into a novel as an afterthought. 

Most of us will recognise the truth in this portrait of the book-can- 
vasser. Mr. Button, a publisher of subscription-books, is applied to 
by a Mr. Jacox for employment as canvasser. He puts him to a 
practical test. 


“Now ye talk like a man o’ sense,” said Button. ‘Here,”— and taking up a 
copy of the History of the Bible, he held it out to Mr. Jacox, adding,—“ Now sell 
me that book.” 

Jacox looked puzzled. 

“T mean it. I mean exactly that. Sell me that book! I don’t want it. D—n 
a book agent anyhow! Cussed piratical villains !” 

Jacox, without a word, took the volume, and rose from his chair. Button seized 
a pen, turned to the table, and began to write assiduously. 

“Mr. Button, I believe?” said Jacox, in a prompt and sharp but good-natured 
voice, 

Button just glanced up and then down again, saying, gruffly, “Yes. What 
want! 

Jacox laid the book on the table, open to the title-page. 

“There, Mr. Button, You’re a man of family. That book will do more to 
keep your children honest and safe in their morals and their practice, than all the 
Sunday schools in York State. You’ve got to own it.” 
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“Get out with your book!” exclaimed Button, slapping down the cover of the 
book = giving it a slide so angry and vicious that it flew quite over the edge of 
the table. 

Jacox caught it neatly in the air, laid it right back where it was before, open just 
the same, and went straight on in exactly the same tone, barely making a semicolon 
at the interruption. 

“As I was saying ; now for instance ; your daughter hears somebody say the 
Bible’s a humbug ; she’s a young innocent girl and don’t know good and evil. Or 
your son, and he thinks it’s smart to be an independent thinker. But when they 
come home and ask you or their mother about it, you just look up the points in this 
book and you set ’em all right, and save a fine young fellow that you’ve set your 
heart on, from going head first into infidelity, and all the wickedness that generally 
goes along with it.” 

—You see,” broke off Jacox, all of a sudden, “this is no fair shakes. I 
haven’t studied up the book. I don’t know anything about it at all. I can’t sella 
pee that I don’t understand. Neither could you: nor anybody. I can’t preach at 
random.” . 

““You’ve done very well, Mr. Jacox,” said Button with a smile — “That’s jest 
what I was a waitin’ to hear ye say. I was a lookin’ to see how long you could run 
your mill without any grist in’t. You’re the man I want, I guess. You ain’t afraid, 
and you don’t get upsot, and you don’t lose your temper. And if you’d a had the 
fax about that book well in your mind, how long would you have hung on to me?” 

A fell look of bull-dog tenacity settled in the queer light-blue eyes of the little 
man as he answered with his teeth set together, 

“Till I had your name down for one or more copies, unless I died first.” 

“Wal,” said Mr. Button; “that’s extremely satisfactory.” 


A striking sketch is that of the members of the Sol/idarité de Avenir: 


They were terribly skinny, indeed, almost all of them, with hollow eyes, lank 
checks, and frames as spare as if the assembly was a congress of clothes-horses. 
Adrian fancied they had all been desiccated in some hot dry air, and he had a 
fecling as if it was still playing about them. Sensitive to impressions and atmo- 
spheres, he seemed almost to feel that his own lips and his eyes were beginning to 
parch a little ; that he was beginning to dry up in the heat that seemed to quiver in 
the crowded room. In truth he had entered into a new world; the thin ghostly windy 
overheated oven-dried world of Talking Reform Enthusiasts, that he had so often 
heard of, but had never really touched and felt ; that strange unreal buzz, of mere 
good intention with so little pectas dead religion mingling in it, so little positive 
constructive intellect, above all so infinitely less of real power — of common sense. 
A fantastic realm is theirs, situated, like the Nephelococcygia, the cloud-bird-land 
of Aristophanes, between the heavens and the earth. Here they flit, with no footing 
on the one and no reach into 'the other, yet with a feeling that like the Birds of the 
witty Greek dramatist they are managing both. But they have no hold. Like the 
ghosts that flocked about Ulysses at the entrance to Hades, their own unsubstan- 
tiality repels them when they try to grasp. A curious further detail or two of 
analogy might be traced between those melancholy Odyssean shades and our 
Talking Enthusiasts of to-day. They are querulous; there is something remote 
and thin in all their utterances ; they gibber ; and some of them at least —such as 
the extreme Red Republicans for instance, make their nearest approach to a sub- 
stantial and efficient life by drinking warm blood. 

Another trait in this assembly was very striking to Adrian. This was the excep- 
tional forms of the heads. In a State legislature, in the representative deliberative 
assembly of a powerful religious sect, the large average size of the heads may be 
noticeable, or their average ‘height —and sometimes their average baldness ; but 
they are almost all heads that do not greatly vary from a usual form. But the 
Solidarité looked in this particular like the head-maker’s lumber-room for bad jobs. 
Some of the people had over-large brains on thin weak necks ; some of the heads 
were small and over-intense ; some were oddly high and narrow; some bulged 
upward and forward ; some were cut short off in a perpendicular line close behind 
the ears ; some shot out in a shelving slope over the eyes ; some poked up and back 
into a peak at the crown. 


There are many other. sketches quite as well worth quoting: if we 
had the room, 
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The Philosophy of Spiritualism, and the Pathology and Treatment of 
Mediomania. Two Lectures by Frederic R. Marvin, M.D. New 
York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 


Tuts is a boo& which we should be glad to know had a wide cir- 
culation, for it is a clear, scientific, and vigorous attack on one of the 
most pernicious and degrading superstitions of the day. In the first 
lecture Dr. Marvin analyses the doctrines of modern Spiritism, shows 
how ridiculously absurd they are when stripped of the cloud of inde- 
finite verbiage into which their expounders, cuttle-fish-like, always 
plunge when challenged to a statement. He shows that, so far from 
being a protest against materialism, which is a favorite assertion with 
its defenders, their conceptions of spirit are more degrading, and 
quite as materialistic, as those of the most extreme materialists. As 
for the so-called “evidence”—the table-tipping performances, and 
the like — he treats it with the contempt that it deserves, rightly saying 
that no gyrations, however eccentric, of pieces of furniture can afford 
any proof of the presence of disembodied or unembodied spirits. The 
only point to which we can object is that he seems disposed to admit 
that the will of certain persons can affect material substances, move 
tables and the like, without muscular action on the part of the mover. 
Dr. Marvin’s physiological knowledge should have taught him better. 
It is true that his will can move the table at which he writes ; but for 
effecting that result he is provided with a most complex apparatus for 
translating the will into physical force: first the brain, then the spinal 
cord, the afferent and efferent nerves with their ganglia and terminal 
fibrillae, the muscles which contract according to the nerve-impulse, 
the articulated skeleton with its ligaments, which is the mechanical 
instrument moved by the nerves. For Dr. Marvin, knowing as he 
does the wondrous complexity and perfection of this apparatus, to 
assert that certain persons can dispense with it all, and move bodies 
about by the will alone, is as absurd as it would be to say that though 
the wing is an admirable organ of flight, there might be birds who 
could do without it, and soar by their will only ; or to admit (which 
he will not consent to do) that a “medium” can dispense with the 
eye, and read by the back of the hand. If he believes that the 
Almighty created man with his nervous apparatus, he virtually 
charges Him with folly in making a useless organ, whose work can 
be better done without it. If he holds to the doctrine that the human 
type arose by natural selection, how is it that the most perfect and 
efticient apparatus has not. become the rule? — that the most favored 
individuals have not gradually determined the type? For it is clear 
that a tribe of savages who by their mere will could topple down 
rocks on their enemy’s heads, or cause stones to leap up and smite 
them, would soon get the upper hand of less favored tribes. 

And we have a right to make this reference to savage tribes, for as 
Mr. Tyler has shown, all this spiritual superstition is really a revival 
of savagery. Mediums, mysterious knockings, untying of knots, 
visions of spirits, clairvoyance, &c., are a part of the culture of 
savage races; and the modern medium is the exact counterpart of 
the Samoiede or Grebo conjuror, as his believers are the counterpart 
of the gaping savages that surround him. 
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Mr. Chorley, in a passage which we would quote here did we not 
propose to give the book at another time the notice it deserves, very 
aptly remarks how poor and mean is the jugglery of “mediums” com- 
pared with the marvels performed by skilful masters of legerdemain. 

It is true we may not be able to detect how the table is moved, any 
more than we can detect the transformations of Hermann or Frikell ; 
but a man of scientific training will plant himself on the ground that 
if a physical force—gravity for instance —is overcome, a physical 
force, and no other, overcomes it ; and that the combined wills of all 
the mediums in the world, though they grow cataleptic in their’ in- 
tensity, can not sway a filament of gossamer without the intervention 
of a physical force, exerted through material substances. 

The second lecture deserves careful attention. From long and 
close observation, Dr. Marvin is convinced that the “mediums” are 
sufferers from a peculiar form of insanity, somewhat resembling 
hysteria, and in females accompanying certain derangements of the 
sexual functions. His investigations on this point, though of a 


. character too pathological for our pages, are highly interesting, and, 


to our mind, conclusive. In the complexion, general appearance, 
pulse, actions, hysterical attacks of these mediums, the eye of the 
physician reads the nature of their disorder in characters unmis- 
takable. The moral influences of this form of excitement are pointed 
out in plainer language than one usually meets, but neither too plain 
nor too strong for the importance of the subject. And if it be true, 
as Dr. Marvin asserts, that this delusion “is spreading with fearful 
rapidity among the rude and illiterate,” it becomes the duty of those 
who know, to speak out clearly. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 





N Alfred de Musset’s Lettres de Dupuis et de Cotonet, we light upon a 
passage which might have been written for some of our /it#érateurs on 
this side the Atlantic. The writer is explaining two fundamental forms 
of style in which a feuzlleton may be composed. Having described the 
vivacious and sparkling style, he proceeds :— 

“The other style is much dryer, profounder, more massive. You must 
get a dictionary of some sort—any sort — historical or chronological will 
do. Have youone? Lay it on the table and open it at random. ‘What is 
it? Noél’s Dictionnaire de la Fable. Very good. What passage have you 
lighted on? 


“ ‘Charadrius, a fabulous bird which had the power of curing jaundice 
by its look alone; but it was necessary that the patient shoul i 


ook the 
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bird steadily in the eye, for if he turned aside his gaze he would inevitably 
die.’ 

“Admirable! Now tell me what topic you are about to handle. Bellini’s 
opera /Vorma, is it not? Nothing could be happier: take your pen at once: 
write :— 

“¢The decorations of the first act leave much to be desired. They fail 
to bring before our imaginations that grand ancient nature, the solemn 
dusky twilight of those vast consecrated forests. The coloring is weak, 
the scene commonplace, the landscape unimpressive. We should be made 
to shudder at the rustling of these —_ centennial oaks ; we should see 
hovering around the priestess the bird charadrivs which by its look alone,’ 
etc., etc. 

“This is the way, sir, in which men in our day acquire the reputation of 
recondite paneer this is the way to brighten up a mediocre article with 
spangles of erudition and good taste, which sparkle in the reader’s eyes 
and dazzle his understanding.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a version of the famous Polish Hymn of 
Liberty, sung by the Poles in the insurrection of 1830-31, and the singing 
of which was afterwards made, and remains to this day, punishable by 
death, though every Pole knows it by heart. 
“This copy was found by me among the papers of a kinsman, a true Pole, 
and in it was wrapped his cross of the Polish Legion of Honor which he 
had gained by his bravery in the bloody battle of Grochow, fought February 
25, 1831, in which the Russians were defeated with a loss of 7000.” 





POLAND IS NOT YET LOST. 


Poles, while your hearts are beating, account not Poland lost! 
Our valor yet will scatter Europa’s proudest host. , 
bs The wrongs that we have suffered shall be avenged by God, 
And we shall slumber, freemen, beneath our native sod. 
To fall or to be free— 
March on, march on, ye Poles, 
To death or victory! 


Our mother, hear her calling—she rises from her grave: 
“My sons, my Poles, throng round me, as ever, true and brave!” 
And in one chorus swelling, our vow rings through the land: 
“We'll rescue you, our mother, or perish where we stand!” 

Our mother must be free! 
fk Then, Poles, march on, march on 
To death or victory! 


Land of our hero-fathers, soil crimsoned with their blood, 
No longer shalt thou cower beneath the tyrant’s rod ; 
Thy sons are marshalled round thee, thy chains in twain they smite, 
And, in thy love invincible, they’ll conquer in the fight! 
To fall or to be free — 
March on, ye Poles, march on 
To death or victory. 


A Goon friend —and gallant officer, as our readers would know if we 
were at liberty to name him— gives us two capital anecdotes. 
He was once upon a court-martial before which a man was being tried 
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for drunkenness and disorderly. conduct.. One of the witnesses was an 
Irishman, who swore the man was drunk. . “Did you see him drinking?” 
“No, sir.” “How then do you know he was drunk?” ‘“ Well, surr, there 
was a kind of a miscellanequs look about his eyes !” 

The other incident happened in Mexico. A party of cavalry was fording 
a rather dangerous stream, when one of the horses losing his footing, was 
swept away by the current. Presently he brought up against a little island, 
on the bank of which he managed to get-his front feet, but could not draw 
himself up on account of the weight of his rider, an Irishman, who with 
eyes starting from their sockets, chung to the mane, amid the horse’s terri- 
fied efforts. The officer shouted at him: “ Get off the horse, you fool! If 
he falls back into the stream you will both drown!” “And how can.I get 
off?” yelled Pat. ‘Sure an’ it’s as much as I can do to kape on!” 


Dip any one ever think of Napoleon III. as a novelist? Yet, if the 
French journals tell the truth, there was found among his papers a sketch 
by his own hand of a novel, intended to exalt his administration. The 
hero was to be a M. Benoit, an honest grocer, who had been living in 
the United States ever since 1847, and returns to France in 1868. He had 
heard of the great changes that had taken place in his native country, but 
being bitterly prejudiced against the Empire, expects to find France in a 
far worse condition than he had left it under Louis Philippe. Arriving in 
the harbor of Brest, he sees several ugly black monsters floating in the 
water like antediluvian turtles, and asks what they are. ‘“ Those,” answers 
the captain, “are the iron-clads, a kind of ship-of-war invented by the 
Emperor, and impenetrable to balls. This invention has to a great degree 
destroyed England’s naval supremacy.” So in succession he is shown, 
with ever-increasing astonishment, an election by the people, the great 
lines of railroad, the electric telegraph, the fortifications and the embellish- 
ments of Paris, etc., until in the end, as a matter of course, he becomes an 
enthusiastic Imperialist. 


DRAMATISTS careless of the unities often hurry Time forward, but has 
any but Byron ever put Time backward? In the next to the last scene of 
his Marino Faliero, he shows us that doge brought out to the portico of the 
Ducal Palace to be decapitated. He makes a rather long and eloquent 
speech, and the scene closes as the executioner lifts his sword. In the 
next scene we are taken back a half hour or so; are shown a crowd of cit- 
izens in the Piazza of St. Mark watching to see the Doge come out, listen- 
ing to the speech that he had just spoken, and witnessing the execution. 
It was a bold but not very adroit expedient to reconcile the proprieties of 
the drama with the facts of history ; to keep the actual decapitation off the 
stage, and yet allow the culprit to appear and speak from the place where 
it really took place. 
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N Georgia A. y sone RMAN, Alexandria, Va. 
« ie Mt a JOHNSTO v. 8. Att'y, Washington, D. C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE, 
EY Gstambte, 8. C. per, J. BONNELL. = Ga. etown, D. Cc 
pr. dio. CG. COOPER, U.8, Army, JeoRRE Alexandri R. EMPIE. Ratt 
Femitonce. 7.5.  CARWILE, Fa ettovilles N.C. We We Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JNO’ RK. CLARKE. Ellicott City, Md. Hon. A. HARDING 
E. A. SOULLAKD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. DASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J: M. HERNDON, i Bic.vs. 


Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between tne © 
shoulders or ppinns colump to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontal! s and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stont figure, 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


“Orders for GLOVES, TIES and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended 


\, Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 








